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208. 
Effgy, 


mage, 
Statue. 


ORPORE AL repreſentation, is the 
common idea of theſe three words; but, an 
Ney, is, to ſupply the place of the real thing; 
an image, is, to ſhew the attitude, and, deſign, 
but, in miniature; a tatue, the fame; but, as 
large as life, 


Perſons, 


„ 


Perſons, who draw on themſelves the popular 
odium, are, ſometimes, hung in effigy. Tage 
are made ,of china, filver, &c, and, ſet up in 
houſes, by way of ornament. We erect fate 


of our Kings, in grateful remembrance of them, up 
209. 
To Give, 
Preſent, 
er, 

Of theſe three words, that of give, is, gene- i 
rally, uſed in a familiar ſenſe; that of preſent : 
in a reſpectful one; that of er, in a religious | 
one. We give to our. ſervants, We preſent to ; 
princes. We er to God. Hh 

We give, what we would have received. We a 
preſent, what we think, will be agreeable, We a 
offer, what, we imagine, will be acceptable, $4 

We cannot give, what does not belong to us, 
nor offer, what is not in our power; but, we, : 
ſometimes preſent, what is neither ours, nor, in ' 
our gower to give. : 


210. 


Frugality, 
Oeconomy. 


* 


Frugality, implies, only, diſcretion of expence; WW 
cecon»my, includes, in its idea, ſome kind of u. 
nagement, in order to eke matters out. 

Frugality, is, generally, the province of the 
huſband; whoſe — is, to take care, his 

EX Pence: 


4 
4 
| 


3 3 


expences do not exceed his income: oeconomy, is, 


principally, the care of the wife; whoſe ſtudy is, 
by a prudent management, if poſſible, to make 


up every deficiency, 


—— — — 2 


211. 


Cloaths, 
Dreſs. 


Cloaths, expreſs, ſimply, that, which covers 
| the body; and, include all, for that purpoſe, 
from head to foot, and, nothing more; it is for 


this reaſon, we ſay, with propriety, the neceſla- 


ries of life, conſiſt in meat, drink, lodging, and, 
cleaths, Dreſs, has a more confined meaning; 
befices, that, of a bare covering, it, includes in 
its idea, a relation to form and faſhion ; as well 
to the ornaments, as the neceſſaries; thus, we 
lay, a Spaniſh dreſs; a Hungarian dreſs ; a rich 
treſs, &c. 

Though the ſword and cockade, cannot be 
called cloaths; they are, nevertheleſs, part of the 
dreſs of an officer. 


_ Cm 


212. 
Monder, Conſternation, 
Aſtoniſhment, Surprize. 
Amazement, 


Of theſe words, that of wonder, implies, admi- 
ation at ſomething extraordinary; a/toniſhment, 


is, a ſudden confuſion of mind, ariſing from ei- 
ther 
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WE. 

ther fear or wonder; amazement, implies, a preat- 
er degree of aſtoniſhment ; conſternation, ſuch a de- 
gree, as almoſt borders upon horror, ariſing, 
chiefly, from dreadful circumſtances; as to fur- 
prize, it means, only, being taken unawares, 

Of all theſe words, wonder, and, ſurprize, are 
ſuppoſed to be neareſt to each other, in ſignifica- 
tion; but, even between theſe, may be obſerved 
a difference; the firſt, being generally, conſider. 
ed, as relative to things, good in themſelves, the 
latter, with reſpect to either good or bad, We 
are apt to wonder when a bad man does good, 
and, be ſurprized, when a good man does ill. 

Beſides, winder, includes in its idea, ſome 
ſmall degree of conſideration ; furprize, does 
not. | 

If a mean-ſpirited perſon, whom I have in- 
ſulted, ſhould come to me, in order, to ſolicit 
a reconciliation; I ſhould naturally, ſay ; I am 
ſurprized, at his coming, but, when I reflect on 
the meanneſs of his ſpirit, I do not much wen 
der. | 
Ilonder and ſurprize, act upon the mind; 4%. 
niſhment and amazement, upon the ſenſes ; conjter- 
nation, upon the heart, 

The words aftoniſhment, and, amazement, equal- 
ly, with that of ſurprize are uſed, be the matter 
referred to, either good or bad; but, conſterna- 
tion, is never made uſe of, but, with reſpect to 
bad. | 
We winder, and, are ſurprized, at the mira- 
culous events of providence, We are aftoniſhe 
and amazed, at the extraordinary qualities of the 
magnet, An unexpected calamity, will throw 
us, often, into the greateſt conſternation. 


213. Liberality, 


1 


213. 


Liberality, 
Generoſity, 
Bounty. 


A ready and willing diſtribution, according to 
our abilities, is the general idea of theſe three 
words; but, they have each, a particular one, as 
follows : liberality, implies, acts of mere giving 
or ſpending ; genero/ity, acts of greatneſs; bounty, 
acts of kindneſs, | 

A liberal man, gives, freely; a generous man, 
nobly; and, a bountiful man, charitably. 

Libera'ity, is a natural diſpoſition : generoſity, 
proceeds from elevation of ſentiment ; bounty, 
from religious motives. 

Liberality, denotes, freedom of ſpirit ; generoſi- 
tz, greatneſs of foul : bounty, openneſs of heart. 

Loo great liberality, borders upon profuſeneſs; 
it then, becomes a fault. Generoſit is a prince- 
ly quality, and, if it does not exceed the bounds 
ot our abilities, is, always, commendable, Boun- 


„ is an amiable virtue, and never goes unre- 
warded. 


8 
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214. 
Prepoſſeſed, Infatuated, 
Opiniated, Headſtrong. 
Ob/7inate, 


. Theſe epithets denote a folly, which conſiſts 
n being tog much wedded to our Own opinion; 
8 but, 
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„ 
but, that, which is particularized by the wort, 
prepoſſeſſed, ſeems to ariſe, from exceſs of prejy. 
dice, which ſeduces, and, cauſes us to think, 
what we have preconceived, the beſt; paying lit. 
tle or no regard to the opinions of others, In 
one opiniated, this folly ſeems to be, the effect af 
an over-fondneſs for his own notions, and, a con- 
tempt for thoſe, of others. Ob/tinacy, ſeems to 
ſpring, from an affected perverſeneſs, which ren- 
ders it intractable, and, which, againſt the rules 
of good-breeding, will never give way. An in. 
fatuated perſon, is ſuppoſed to be folly-ſtruck, to 
ſuffer ſome loſs of reaſon, which is the occaſion 
of that inflexibility we obſerve in him. As to 
the word, head/trong, though, often, uſed as f- 
nonymous with the above; it appears to me, to 
have a greater relation to a man's actions, inti- 
mating a blind determination, that ſtops his ears 
. every argument, and, renders him ungoverni- 

e. | 

Prepoſſeſſed, and, opiniated, imply, a mind, 
ſtrongly, prejudiced ; ob/tinate, and, heaq/irnmy, 
2 unruly will; infatuated, a wandering in the 

ark, 

Thus, to be prepoſſeſſed, opiniated, or, b 
ted, is involuntary ; to be ob/tinate, or, head/irong, 
voluntary. 

A perſon prepoſſeſſed, follows his own opinions, 
after examining in ſome ſort, thoſe of others. 
One, who is opiniated, follows his own notions, 
implicitly, without everliſtning to thoſe of others. 
Ob/tinacy, purſues its own way, in ſpite of ever) 
oppoſition, and, often, through mere caprice. 
Infatuation acts ſo ſtrongly, as in ſome mealure, 
to take away that reaſon, which is the light ot 


the mind; and thus darkening it, leads a man 
into 
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into the groſſeſt errors. The head/trong perſon, 
often, acts through a ſpirit of oppoſition, and 
ſeldom leaves his courſe, till he has completed his 
ruin, 


215. 


To Lift, 
4%. 


We lift, in taking any thing up; we rae, 
in ſetting it upright, or, placing, according to 
ſome order. Thus, we /ift a weight, &c. we 


raiſe the head; we raiſe a ladder ; we raiſe a 
maſt, | 


216. 


To Inſtitute, To EHabliſb, 
Found, Endow. 


To in/titute, is, to create and form things, hav- 
ing ome relation to the author, or, him, who firſt 
contrived, or, laid down the plan. To found, is 
to give birth to ſuch plan. To efablih, is to fix 
that plan, upon a laſting baſis. To endow, is to 
provide the neceſſaries, for its ſubſiſtence, 

After univerſities were once in/tituted, colleges 
were founded, though not at firit endetbed; ſince 
which, thoſe noble inſtitutions, have been well ef- 


labliſhed, by ſuch endowments, as do honour to our 
country, 


; 217. Chance, 


217. 


Chance, 
Fortune. 


Chance, forms neither order or deſign ; we: 
neither attribute to it, knowledge, or, will, and, 


its events are, always, very uncertain, Fixtur, 11 
lays plans and deſigns, but, without choice; ve t| 
attribute to it, a will, without diſcernment, and, a 
ſay, that it acts, blindly. ſj 
The chief of our ſucceſſes, are more owing 1 
to chance, than ſkill : it is, ſometimes, a long * 
while, before fortune will look upon us, with : Or 
favourable eye, th 
Wer ſe 

ad 

218, ha 

Lot, rel 

Deſtiny, pri 

Lat, ſuppoſes, diſtinctions, and, a method e a 
deciſion ; we attribute to it, a hidden determ!- £4 
nation, which keeps us in doubt, till the inſtant ne 
it ſhews itſelf. De/tiny, forms deſigns, diſpoli- Wi 11 
tions, and connections; we attribute to |t, | 
knowledge, will, and, power; its views are de. , 
termined, and, unalterable. . 


Lat, decides; Deſtiny, ordains. 

We obſerve many, ſo extremely raſh, as to 
leave their lives, to the lot of a die. WhatevC 
dſtiny decrees, is inevitable; becauſe we Cil 
neither force its diſpoſition, nor ſee, beyond the 
reach of its light. 


219. 


Religion, 
Piety, 
Devotion. 


The word religicn, is not conſidered here, as 
ſignifying the worſhip we owe to the Diety, and, 
the tribute of our dependance upon him; but, 
as denoting, a quality of the ſoul, and, a diſpo- 
ſition of the heart, towards God: it is in this 
ſenſe, only, that it is reputed as ſynonymous, 
with the other two. This diſpoſition, then, 
prevents our failing in any part of our duty, to 
the Supreme Being. Pi-ty, makes us acquit our- 
ſelves with greater reſpect and zeal. Devotion, 
adds to this, outwardly, a ſerious, compoſed be- 
haviour, 

[t is ſufficient, for a worldly perſon, to be 
religious; piety, agrees beſt with perſons, who 
pride themſelves in virtue, and, as to devotion, it 
is the employ of people, perfectly, recluſe. 

Religion, is more internal; piety, is, both 
internal, and, external; devotion, is, ſometimes, 
more external. 

Where there is no integrity, there - is no reli- 
Lion. He, who fails in his reſpect, for religious 
| worſhip, fails in P iety. Devotion, unleſs ſincere, 
b mocking the Moſt High. 


U 220. Able, 


220. 


Able, 
Skr1ful, 
Learned. 


That knowledge, which we can reduce to 
practice, makes us able; that, which requires 
ſpeculation, makes us ſz:{ful ; that, which fills 
the memory, makes us learned. 

We ſay, an able preacher or lawyer, a if 
mathematician or philoſopher; a learned hiſtorian 
or civilian, 

Able, ſeems to imply, ſomething, more exten- 
ſive; ſeilful, ſomething, more profound; learned, 
ſomething, more univerſal. 

Me become abe, by long experience; Hilf, 
by deep ſtudy; learned, by great reading. 


221. 


Empire, 
Kingdom. 


Theſe are names given to different dominion, 
whence princes take the title of emperor, or, 
king; *tis not, however, in this alone, that thelr 
difference conſiſts, 

It appears to me, that the word, empire, con- 
veys an idea of a vaſt territory, compoſed of 
various people; whereas, that of #:ngdom, im- 
plies, one more bounded ; and, intimates the 
unity of that nation, of wiiich it is formed. It 


is, perhaps, from this diffcrence of idea, that the 
different 
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different denomination of ſtates, and, the titles 
their princes enjoy, take their riſe; if it is not 
the only reaſon, it is, at leaſt, the common one, 
as, we may remark, in the empire of Germany, 
the empire of Ruſſia, and, in the Ottoman em- 
tire, of whoſe diverfity of people and nations, 
the world is well acquainted ; on the other hand, 
we ſee, in thoſe ſtates which bear the name of 
tinzdom, ſuch, as France, Spain, Poland, &c. 
that the diviſion of provinces, does not deſtroy 
the unity of the people, | 
There is in Aingdoms, a uniformity of funda- 
mental laws; the difference of particular laws, 
ariſing from different cuſtoms, which, in no 
reſpect, hurt the unity of political adminiſtra- 
tion, It is, from this uniformity, or, ſingle go- 
vernment, that the words king, and, kingdom, 
take their riſe; for this reaſon, alſo, though 
there may be many perſons in the adminiſtration, 
there is, nevertheleſs, but one prince, or, ſove- 
reign miniſter ; but, it is not the ſame in empires; 
one part of which, is, ſometimes, governed by 
fundamental laws, very different from thoſe, by 
which, another part of the ſame empire is govern- 
ed: this diverſity, deſtroys the unity of govern- 
nent; and, *tis the ſubmiihon of certain chiefs, 
t the command of a general ſuperiour, that 
preſerves the union of the ſtate: it is, alſo, 
'rom this right of governing, that the words 
emperor, and, empire, are derived. Hence it is, 
that there are many ſovercigns, and, kingdoms, in 
tne ſame embire. 
The Roman dominion, was, originally, a 
tingdom ; being formed of one ſingle people; 
the name empire, was not given it, till ſuch 
"ime, as it brought under its ſubjection, other 
2 foreign 


L 1 


foreign ones, who became, though in themſelyes 
diſtinct nations, members of that ſtate, and, oyer 
whom, the Romans eſtabliſhed one government, 
tho? they nad ſeparate adminiſtrations, 

The advantages we find in the ſociety of a bo- 
dy politic, contribute as mugh, on the part of 
ſubjects, to form kingdoms, as the deſire of govern- 
ing, on the part of princes, It was ambition, 
alone, that formed the plan of empires, which 
were eſtabiiſhed, and, are ſupported, chiefly by 
the force of arms, 
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222. 


Pawer, 
Ability, 
Faculty. 


Theſe words are explained, and, taken here, 
in a moral and litera) ſenſe : They all ſignify, a 
diſpoſition in the ſubject, by means of which. it 
js capable of acting, or, producing an effect: but, 
that of per, reſults from ſupply, or, liberty of 
acting; ability, riſes from ſtrength ; faculty, from 
natural properties. 

A man, without the aids of grace, has not, 
even, the power of doing good. Youth, is in 
want of wiſdom, to deliberate ; old age, of ability, 
to execute. The human mind has the faculty ot 
reaſoning. 

Ourpower, frequently, diminiſhes ; by long uſe. 
Age deſtrovs our ability, to ſatisfs the paſſions, 
though it does not, our deſires. The mind, will 
often, loſe its faculties, by accidents happening t 


the organs of the body. 
223. Pleaſurt, 
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223. 
pw 10 
Delight. 


The idea of pleaſure, is, of a good, much more 
extenſive than that, of delight; becauſe, this word 
relates to a greater number of objects, than the 
other; whatever agreeably affects the mind, the 
heart, the ſenſcs, the fortune, &c. produces plea- 
ſure. The idea of delight, riſes upon that of plea- 
/are, by force of opinion; but, is nevertheleſs, 
a good, of much leſs extent, with reſpect to ob- 
jects; it is limited, properly, to ſenſation, and, 
has a particular relation, to good entertainment, 

True philoſophy, finds — in every occu- 
pation, There cannot be a greater delight, than, 
in the true reliſn of innocent mirth. 

There is ſtill another ſenſe, in which theſe 
words are uſed; that, in which we ſay, of a per- 
lon, that, he gives himſelf up, entirely, to plea- 
ſures; that, he enjoys the delights of the country. 
Taken in this Jaſt ſenſe, they have, equally, as, 
in the other, their differences, and, particular 
niceties, Thus, pleaſures, relate, more, to perſonal 
practice, ſuch as cuſtoms, paſtimes, and, recreati- 
ons; delights, more, to the charms which are fur- 
niſhed by nature, art, and, opulence; ſuch as, 


ſweet habitations, ſtudied conveniences, and, 


choice company. 


224. Content, 
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224. 


Content, 
Satisfattion, 


Content, alludes, properly, to that inward ſere- 
nity of heart, which renders the ſoul ſedate and 
compoſed, Satisfaction, relates, more, to the 
paſſions; being a change, owing to ſome ſucceſs, 
in which we hug ourſelves. 

No reſtleſs, or, turbulent man, can ever enjoy 
true content, Satisfaction, hardly, ever, accompa- 
nies immoderate ambition. 


220. 


Excurſion, 
Ramble, 


Taunt, 


Excur/ion, ſuppoſes, a pleaſurable expedition 
to ſome diſtant place, determined on, ſome time 
before. Ramble, implies, an irregular roving, in 
places unthought of, till the time we arrive there, 
By jaunt, is underſtood, a walk or journey; 
agreeable to the perſon, who takes it, but, held 
in contempt by others, or, conſidered, as an act of 
levity. 5 

We ſay, innocent excur/:ns; wild ramble; 
and, imprudent jaunts. 

Excurſions are neceſſary to perſons, in a ſeden- 
tary way of life, in order, to unbend the mind, 
and, exerciſe the body. Rambling, is an _—_ 

lon 


E 


fon of an unſteady diſpoſition, Faunts, in parties 
of pleaſure, have been, often, attended with cala- 
mitous conſequences. 


226. 


Ale-houſe, 
Public-houſe. 


Nothing is more common, than the general 
uſe of theſe terms, to expreſs one and the ſame 
thing, but, with great impropriety: though every 
ale-hauſe, is, undoubtedly, a public-houſe; it does 
not follow. that every public houſe, is an ule-honſe. 
Public-houſe, is a more extenſive expreſſion, im- 
plying a houſe, open for the entertainment of the 
public; whereas, ale-h92:;ſe, is more limited, de- 
noting, a particular ſpecies of public-ho»ſes, that, 
which is appropriated to the ſale of beer. Thus, 
taverns, coffee-houſes, &c are public-houſes ; but, 
not ale-hor ſes, 

Gentlemen frequent many public-houſes, with- 
out any fort of diſgrace ; but, it, always, leſſens 
their character, to be ſeen in an ale-houſe. 


227. 


Lie, 
Falſebood. 


Contrariety to truth, is the general idea of theſe 
two words; but, that of lie, ſuppoſes, always, 
ſomething criminal; whereas, that of falſehood, 
does not, 

If 
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If queſtioned in a cauſe, wherein bound to tell 
the truth, we do not, we are guilty of a lie; if we 
deviate from truth, where there is no ſuch obli. 
gation; it is no other, than a falſeho:d, 

Lies are, always, ſinful; falſehoods, many times, 
juſtifiable, A e, is an offence to God, and, a 
diſgrace to man. A beneficial falſehood, is prefer- 
able to a deſtructive truth, 
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228. 


Sea, 
Ocean. 


By ſea, is underſtood, a large body of water, 
oppoſed to land, confined within certain bounds; 
by ocean, a much larger body, whoſe utmoſt ver 
is not particularly known, Thus, we (av, the 
Baltic /ea ; the Medicerrancen fea ; the Adriatic 
fea; but, the Weſtern acer; the Atlantic ocean; 
the Pacific ocean: So, again, the wide /ea ; but, 
the vaſt ocean, 


— 


229. 


Social, 


8 actable, 


Of theſe two words, that of ſocial, relates, 
more, to a chriſtian-lixe diſpoſition ; that of foci: 


ble, more, to a familiar one. 


Tis goodneſs of heart, that makes a 2 
al; ſweetneſs of temper, that makes him ſcia- 
ble. 


Humanity, 


1 
Humanity, benevolence, beneficence, friend- 
ſhip, &c. are the ſocral virtues; good-nature, 
ood-humour, condeſcenſion, &e. are the quali- 
ties, that render ſociable. 
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230. 


Luxury, 


| Valuptuouſneſs. 


In the general ſenſe of theſe words, luxury, 
implies, a giving one's ſelf up to pleaſure ; vo- 
luptuouſneſs, an indulgence in the ſame, to ex- 
cels. | 

The luxury of a people, is the forerunner of 
their ruin, The voluptuous man wallows in 
ſenſuality, and, is void of the feelings of huma- 
nity, 

Beſides this diſtinction, there is one, far more 
delicate, and refined; and, which requires tome 
attention to be thoroughly conceived, Norwith- 
ſtanding, cuſtom has, always, made uſ- of che 
word voluptuorſnrſs, in a bad ſenſe, equally, with 
that of luxury; it appears to me, that it may, 
ſometimes, be uſed, with propriety, in a good 
one. To comprehend this, properly, it muſt 
hrſt, be conſidered, that luxury, implies, groſs 
corporal indulgence only; volupt!:0uſneſs, mental, 
as well as corporal, Thus, ebriety, epicuriſm, 
venery, &c, are each, a ſpecies of luxury; but, 
we may be voluptusus, even, in things innocent 


n themſelves, as, in the rapturous enjoyment of 


a fine proſpect ; the ſtudied delightfulneſs of a 
rural retreat, 
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In this ſenſe, lu, indulged to exceſs, is luxury, 
love, indulged to exceſs, voluptuouſneſs. 


231. 
Sober, 


Temperate, 
Abſtemious. 


A man may be ſober, and, not temperate ; tem. 
berate, yet, not ab/teminus. | 

In that ſenſe, in which theſe words are reputed 
ſynonymous, ſobriety, implies, preſent freedom 
from the power of ſtrong liquor; temperance, ſig- 
nifies, moderation in drinking; and, by ab/eni- 
7725 is underſtood, a refraining from all ſorts 
of liquor, that may intoxicate. 

Some men, who have the character of being 
ſeber, very little deſerve it; as their freedom 
from intoxication, is more owing to ſtrength of 
conſtitution, which reſiſts the force of ſtrong 
drink, than, to the virtue of temperance. An ab- 
flemious perſon, practiſes the virtue of ſelf-deni- 
al, and, by a rigid abſtinence from all liquors, 
that may hurt him, keeps his head clear, and his 
conſtitution ſound. - 

A /ober man, may drink much, and, not be af- 
fected with it. A temperate man, drinks little, 
An abſ/temi:us man, drinks not at all, 


* 


te. By the word drink, here, is meant, the uſe of 
ſtrong drink. 


232. Hart, 


232. 
Sharp, 


Sour, 


Acid. 


Theſe words expreſs different degrees of ſour- 
neſs ; ſharp, implies, ſourneſs without aſtringen- 
cy, or, a {mall degree of ſourneſs. Thus, wine, 
beer, &c. grow, frequently, /harp, by long keep- 
ing. Sour, includes in its idea, little or no acri- 
mony. Thus, cyder, vinegar, verjuice, &c. are 
ſour, but, palatable z made ſo, for uſe. By acid, 
is underſtood, a corroſive ſour; as the acid lemon; 


the acid vitriol, &c. 


2 3 3 * 
Unreaſonable, 


Inconſiſtent, 
Abſurd. 


The genera] idea of theſe three words, is, in- 
congruity ; but, that of unreaſonable, implies, ra- 
ther, non-agreeableneſs to reaſon; that of zncon- 
/ftent, contrariety of act, or, argument, where 
one part, deſtroys the other; that of abſurd, ſeems 
to intimate, both. 

Nothing can be more wnreaſonable, than re- 
queſting the ſervices of another, to his detriment 
ne who complies with ſuch requeſt, would act 
'ery inconſiſtently; and, both, would commit the 
groſſeſt abſrerdity, 

He, 


22 ] 


He, who endeavours to raiſe his own name 
— cruſhing that of another; acts unreaſonably, 

e, who would be thought a man of ſenſe and 
learning, and, ſtrives to ſupport that character 
by a contumelious contempt of others ; ads 
inconſiſlently. He, who is culpable in either of 
theſe particulars ; acts abſurdly. 


234. 


Albſtinence, 
Faß. 


Abſtinence, implies, a forbearance from ſuch 
food, as, is ſuppoſed, to pamper the fleſh ; fa}, 2 
refraining from all ſorts of food. Wedneſdays 
and Fridays are appointed, by the church, as, 
days of abſtinence; Aſh-Wedneſday and Good- 
Friday, as faft-days. 


235. 
Contiguous, 
Adjacent. 


By the word contiguous, is underſtood, fo ſituat- 
ed, as to touch; by adjacent, ſo lying, as having 
nothing, of the ſame kind, between: Thus, 
one houſe, or, one room, is contiguous to another; 
but, we ſay, an adjacent church; the adjacent 
village. 

The true ſenſe, then, of theſe words, is, that 
contiguous, implies, actual contact; adjacent, 
only, hard by, 


236. Benevolence, 
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Benevolence, 7 
Beneficence. 


Of theſe two words, one, is the intention ; 
the other, the at; benevolence, being the defire 
of doing good ; beneficence, actual goodneſs, 

A benevolent man, delights in beneficence. 

Providence has, ſufficiently, evinced its love to 
mankind, by planting in our nature, a benevolent 
diſpoſition, and, rewarding the effect of that 
diſpoſition, beneficence. 
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237. 
Acquainted, 


Familiar, 
Intimate, 


A flight or initial knowledge of any one, 
conſtitutes acquaintance. To be familiar, requires 
an acquaintance of ſome ſtanding. Intimacy, 
ſuppoſes, ſuch an acquaintance, as is ſupported by 
friendſhip, | 

Theſe words, then, riſe one upon the other, 
by gradation; intimacy, reſulting from cloſe 
famil:arity, which, proceeds from long acguaint- 
unce, 
| Thoſe, who are apt to be fumiliar, on a flight 
aquaintanie, will never acquire any degree of 
intimacy; as forwardneſs of that ſort, generally, 
mests, with the contempt of mankind. 


238. Pillar, 
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238 
Pillar, 


Column. 


By the word, pillar, is underſtood, a ſupporter 

of ſome roof; by the word, column, a particular 
kind of pillar, that which is round: thus, every 
column, is a pillar, tho' every fillar, is not a 
 eWHumn, 
In moſt buildings, where the beauty of the 
architecture is ſtudied ; columns are generally in- 
ſulated; whereas, ſquare pu/lars, are, for the 
moſt part, ſet within a wall, ſhewing, only, a 
fourth or fifth part, of their thickneſs. 


239. 
Servitude, 
Slavery. 


Ihe ſtate of a hired ſervant, is ſervitude; that, 
of one mancipated, is /avery; the one, is vo- 
luntary; the other, involuntary. Servitude, is 
a kind of willing bondage, if the expreſſion may 
be admitted; Slavery, is a yoke, dreaded by all 
mankind, 

Servitude, is, in ſome meaſure, honourable : 
Slavery, generally, contemptible. 

All perſons, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are in a ſtate of 
reputable ſervitude, with reſpect to one another; 
but, ſlavery, has been ever conſidered, as dero- 
gatory to the character of man. 


240. Amuſement, 


= 


240. 


Amuſement, 
Diver ſion. | ' 


The general idea of theſe words, is, innocent 
recreation; but, that of amuſement, implies, 
tranquil entertainment; that of diverſion, tu- 
multuous merriment. | 

Card-playing, concerts, plays, &c. are amuſe- 
ments; cricket, cudgel- playing, horſe- races, &c, 
are diverſions. F 

come perſons are ſo quietly inclined, as to find 
great amuſement in reading; while others, are 
of ſuch a riotous diſpoſition, as to imagine all 
diverſion, conſiſts in uproar and confuſion. 
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241. 
Satire, 
Lampoon, 


Satire, is general ; being a poem, in which, 
the foily and wickedneſs of the times, are ſevere- 
ly, cenſured ; written with an intent to reform, 
Lampoen, is a poem alſo, but, perſona] ; con- 
taining invective reflections againſt one perſon 
in particular; with a deſign, only, to vex. 

A ſatire, then, is commendable; a lampoon, 
ſcurrilous. The laſh of ſatire, has been, often, 
found more beneficial to a ſtate, than the ſcourge 
of power. The writer of a /ampion, may be 
well compared to a bee, whoſe ſting wounds, 
but ſlightly, and, whoſe malicious act, is ſure to 


be puniſhed by the whole ſwarm. 
| 242, Steele, 
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242. 


Steeple, 
Spire, 
Tower. 


By theſe three words, is meant a high build. 
ing, raiſed above the main edifice; but, that of 
fteeple, is more general; thoſe, of ſpire, and, 
tower, more particular, 

Steeple, implies, the turret of a church; be it 
of what form ſoever. By ire, is underſtood, a 
a ſteeple, riſing taper to the top. By tower, is 
implied, a ſquare /eeple. 

Spire, and, tower, then, are certain kinds of 
fleeples, The fleepie of St. Bride's church, 
London, is a ſpire; the feeple of St. Andrew's, 
a tower. 

The words, /teep/e, and, ſpire, are never ap- 
plied, but to churches: The word, tower, is, 
ſometimes, made uſe of, with reſpect to other 
large edifices. 

= former times, palaces, and gentlemen's 
feats, were, commonly, built with towers ; ſuch 
as, the tower, at St. James's, London ; the 
tower, at Lord Rochfort's ſeat, at St. Oſyth, 
Eſſex. 

Stires, are generally, erected upon towers, 
Bells, are, uſually, hung in towers ; weather- 
cocks, commonly, fixed on ſpires. 


243. Religiin, 
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243. 


Religion, 
Perfuaſion. 


The ſenſe, in which theſe words are held as 
ſynonymous, is that, of a certain ſyſtem of 
divine faith and worſhip. But, that, which 
religion, implies, ſeems to be one, more general, 
and, eſtabliſhed ; that, which, is underſtood by 
1 more particular, and, vague. 

y perſuaſion, then, is meant a deviation from 
ſome ſettled religion, | 

The divine ſyſtems of the church of England, 
and, of the church of Rome, are religions; 
th (e, of a Preſbyterian, and, a Lutheran, are 
perſuaſions, | 
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244. 
Letter, 
Epiſtle. 

Cuſtom has made the word, letter, of more 
general uſe, than epiſtle: letter, being quite fa- 
miliar; eite, rather pedantic ; but, this is not 
the only obſervation, I would make, Letter, 
appears to me, more proper, when the matter 
relates, to private correſpondence ; e iſtle, when 
the buſineſs is public. Thus, we ſay, letters of 
friendſhip; letters of buſineſs; but, if theſe 
letters relate to public matters, or appear in 
print, we may, with elegance, call them epiſtles; 
— epiſtles; Ovid's epiſtles; Melmoth's 
e,, 
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245. Gold, 


Gold, 
Golden. 


The preſent age has made an innovation, with 
reſpect to theſe two words, converting the ſub— 
ſtantive gold into an adjective ; and, altering the 
ſenſe of gelden, which, in reality, implies, made 
of gold, into that of gilt. In this corrupted 
ſenſe, then, I am obliged to conſider them; as 
ſuch, the word, geld, relates to the metal, of 
which a thing is made; that of golden, to the 
hue, it bears. Thus, we ſay, a geld ring; a 
gold watch; a gold buckie; but, the golden lion; 
the golden head; the golden lamp. That, theſe 
ideas are, often, confuſed, is very evident; as, 
we, ſometimes, hear of a golden cup, or, a golden 
ewer. Should it be ſaid, ſuch a one, ſtole a 
golden cup, from the houſe, with the golden lamp; 
we mult cither imagine, that, both cup and 
lamp were of ſolid geld; or, that, they were 
only gilt. | 


—— 


246. 
Endeavour, 
Eri. 


\ Endeavour, is, labour directed to ſome certain 
end; effort, is, a laborious endeavour, 
When 


- 
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When we would accompliſh a deſign, we uſe 
our -»deavours if we meet with any conſiderable 
an. .u*x;.ected obſtacles in the way, we apply 


our utmoſt efforts, 


247. 
Mute, 
Cilent. 


By mute, is underſtood, incapability of ſpeech ; 
by /ilent, a voluntary forbearance, 

In eaſtern countries, nobles have mute atten- 
dants. Silence, is a mark of wiſdom, 

A man had, ſometimes, better, be, abſolute- 
ly, mute, than, inadvertently betray himſelf; as 
is, frequently the caſe, by too great a volubility 
and, which //ence, only, would prevent. 


248, 


Beam, 


Rafter. 


Tho' the diſtinction of theſe words, may be 
thought uſeleis to the general reader; yet, to 
him, it is more particularly, ſerviceable; they 
being ſeldom, if ever, confuſed by the carpen- 
ter, or, builder, By beam, then, is meant, the 
main piece of timber, that ſupports the houſe ; by 
rafter, the ſecondary timber, which is let into 
the great beam: To make them better under- 
ſtood, beams are thoſe timbers, that girt the top 
of a building; rafters, thoſe, that ſupport the ti- 


ling, | 
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249. 
Room, 


Chamber, 
Apartment, 


With reſpect to the two firſt ; room, is a gene- 
ral expreſſion ; chamber, a particular one. Ron, 
implics, any divided part of a houſe. Chamber, 
is a r20m, appropriated to ſleep in. | 

By apartment, is underſtood, a ſet of rooms, 
convenient to dwell in, 


We ſay, a pacious room; a ſnug chamber; a 
commodious apartment. 
Some chambers, are ſo contrived, as to conceal 
the bed, and, make the roo +, fit to entertain com- 
pany. Many families of lender fortune, chooſe 


rather to live in elegant apar/ments, than, in indif- 
ferent houſes, 
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250. 
Houſe, 


Tenement, 


The preſent ſignification of theſe words, is, 
that houſe, means, a dwelling, diſtinct by itſelf; 
tenement. part of a houſe, divided off, for the uſe 
of another family. 

We ſay, a ſpacious, magnificent houſe ; a ſnug, 
pretty tenement. 

Large bee which the owners find difficult to 
ſet, to one family, are, frequently, converted into 
ſmall tenements, and let out, to many. 


25 T. Lodging, 
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251. 


Lodging, 
Apartment. 


Lodging, relates, more, to a ſet of rooms, ap- 
propriated to a family, in ſome private houſe ; 
apartment, more to a convenient dwelling, in 
ſome public edifice, 

The firſt or ſecond ſtory of a houſe, let out, is 
called a lodging : any particular range of rooms, 

in a large building, ſo allotted, as to contain a 
number of families, one over another, is called, an 
apartment. As, the apartments, in an hoſpital ; 
the apartments, in an inn of court; the apartments, 
in a palace, 

It is, in ſome reſpect, mean, to live, in a lodg- 
ing; but, perſons of great fortune, have dwelt, 
with credit, in apartments. Fg 
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252. 
Warmth, 


Fervency. 
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Conſidering theſe words, in a religious ſenſe; 
that of fervency, ſeems to riſe upon warmth z 
warmth implying, a flame of devotion, in oppoſi- 
tion to coolneſs; fervency, great heat of mind, as 
oppoſed to coldneſs. 

Warmth, is, in ſome meaſure, neceſſary; it 
will make us punctual, in the exerciſe of our du- 
ty, thro! a ſenſe of gratitude and affection: fer- 

den, 
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vency, has a dangerous tendency; it will, if not 
kept within due bounds, drive men into enthu— 
ſiaſm. 

Warmth, is the offspring of a good heart; fe 
vency, of a weak mind, 

Warmth, makes the heart beat high in the 
cauſe of God. Fervency, will carry us into a 
vain confidence, of having ſome intercourſe with 
the Deity. 
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Plenty, 
Abundance. 


By plenty, is underſtood, enough, and. ſome 
little to ſpare ; by abundance, more than enough; 
or, a conſiderable deal over. 

He, that wants but a yard of cloth, and, poſ- 

ſeſles a yard and a quarter, has plenty : he, that 
needs but one yard, and, has ſeveral, may be ſaid 
to have, abundance. 

A contented man, will be ſatisfied, tho' he 
ſhould fall ſhort of plenty; but, the covetous 
man, is ſtill graſping for more, even, though he 
enjoys abundance, 


254. Surmiſe, 
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254. 


Surmiſe, 
8 uſpicion. 


Surmiſe, is, imagination in general, without 
certain knowledge: Suſpicion, is imagination of 
ſome ill, without proof. 

Surmiſe, is, often, uſed, with reſpect to things, 
good in themſelves; ſuſpicion, never, but, with 
regard to things, that are ill. 

Surmiſe, is, an imperfect notion, or, a kind of 
conjecture, riſing in a great meaſure from curio- 
ſity ; ſuſpicion, ſuppoſes, a degree of fear and jea- 
louſy, concerning things not known. 

We ſhould never build an opinion upon bare 
farmiſe, which is, at beſt, but a ſandy founda- 
tion, Suſpicion, is, in reality, its own tormen- 
tor; raiſing in the mind, a thouſand apprehenſi- 
ons, which is no eaſy matter, afterwards, to 
quell, 
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255. 
Sequel, 
Concluſion. 


1 is the ſucceeding part; concluſion, the 
cloſe, 

The /equel continues; the concluſion ends. 

A ſtory is unintellizible, without its ſequel ; 
but, not ſo, without its c:nclufion ; the concluſion, 
being comprehended, in few words ; the ſeguel, 
requiring many, 

The 
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The ſequel, in part, forms the ſtory; the gn. 
cluſion, puts the finiſhing ſtroke to it. 

Before we paſs any judgment on what we hear, 
we ſhould attend to the /eque/, and wait till the 
concluſion. 


256. 
To Diſperſe, 


Scatter. 


The act of ſpreading abroad, is the general ide 
of theſe tw. words; but, that, of diſperſe, ſeems 
to imply, ſome fort of order and care: that of 
ſcatter, means, to throw about, looſely, and care- 


leſly. ; 

In order, to ſow a field, we diſperſe the ſeed, 
in different places. He, who ſcatters his wealth, 
without making a proper uſe of it, will one day 
come to want. 
=O ee is, always, voluntary: to ſcatter, 
15, frequently, involuntary. 

hen a family of children are come to years . 
of maturity, they, generally, diſperſe themſelves 
into various parts, It is, almoit, impoſſible to 
carry a load of hay, from one place to ancther, 
without ſcattering ſome of it, 


257. New, 


257. 
New, 
Freſh, 
Recent. 


That, which has not been uſed, is new; that, 
which is not ſtale, is fre; that, which has juſt 
happened, 1s recent, | 
We ſay, of cloaths, that, they are new; of to- 
picks, that, they are freſh; of actions, that, they 
are recent, 

A thought, is new, by the turn we give it; 
freſh, by the ſenſe, it expreſſes; recent, by the 
time, of its production. 

New things carry with them a creditable ap- 
pearance, Freſh matters, are food for tatlers, 
We ate more affected with recent ſtories, than, 
with thoſe, of long date. 


acs.. > 


Expreſſion 
Mord. ; 


Theſe words have been treated of before, when 
that of expreſſion, was conſidered, as implying, 
a phraſe of ſpeech; but, there being another 
ſenſe, in which, it is uſed, as ſynonymous with 
word, it may not be unneceſſary to ſhew the 
difference between them: and, as the diſtinc- 
tion 1s very delicate, we muſt view it with at- 


tention, 
K Expreſſion, 
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Expreſſion, then, repreſents the meaning: a 
word ex preſſes the idea, which we employ to form 
that meaning. It is in order to uſe the expreſſyn, 
that the word is eſtabliſhed, The firſt, is natu- 
ral, general, and, univerſal among all men; the 
ſecond, is arbitrary, and, different according to 
the varied cuſtom of the people. The Vis, and, 
the No, are, always, and in all places, the ſame 
expreſſions ; that is, they carry the ſame mean- 
ing; but, that meaning is not expreſſed by the 
fame werds, in all languages, and, on all occa- 
ſions. 

We have the gift of expreſſion, and, the knoy- 
| ledge of words: we give a turn, and, juſtnels 
to the one; we chooſe, and, range the others, 

The production of ſenſe, and, formation of a 
propoſition, are what we expect from an expreſſ- 
en + but, a word, is, commonly, of no other va- 
lue, than to make a part of that ſenſe, or, of that 
propoſition. Thus, expreſſions, differ among 
themſelves, acco:ding to the difference of the 
ſenſes they bear; and, werd differ among them- 
ſelves, ci by the ſimple articulation of the 
voice, or, by the different ideas they convey. 
A word, is no otherwiſe bad, than, by its not be- 
ing in ule, in the polite world. 

A variety of expreſſions, proceeds not, always, 
from the fertility, and extent of the mind, An 
abundance of 7:rds, enriches not the language, 
unleſs thoſe w:rds convey an abundance of ideas. 


259. Mit, 


Not, 
No. 


Net, barely, expreſſes the negation ; #9, 
ſtrengthens, and, ſeems to affirm it. The firſt, 
often, denies the thing, in part only, or, with 
limitation; the ſecond, denies it, always, abſo- 
lutely, wholly, and, without reſerve, Thus we 
lay, he has not money; he has abt patience; 
meaning, he is not over-burthened with either : 
but, when we ſay, he has no money; he has 12 
patience; we would be underſtood to ſay, he has 
none at all, | 

It is on account of this limitation, that the 
word not, is, generally, uſed in company, with 
thoſe words, that mark, either the degree of qua- 
lity, or, quantity; ſuch as, MUCH, VERY, 
ONE, and the like. 

There is not, commonly, much money to be 
found, in the poſſeſſion of men of letters, 
The major part of thoſe, who frequent divine 
ſervice, are not, very. devout, It, often, hap- 
pens, that he, who has not one ſingle penny 


in his pocket, is much happier, than many rich 
men, 
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260. 


Great, 
Sublime. 


Theſe words here, are conſidered, in no other 
ſenſe, than, as they relate to language; in 
which, that of great, ſeems to me, to have 
more relation to the learning, or, the nature 
of the ſubjects we treat of; and, that of /u- 
lime, more, to the ſpirit and manner, in which 
we treat them. 

Locke, on Human Underſtanding, is a very 
great work; Milton's Paradiſe Loft, is a very ſub- 
lime one. 

Great, or, ſcientific pieces, are, often, ſtarch- 
ed, and, diſcover the labour of the author; but 
ublime pieces, tho* compoſed with a great deal 
of art, ſeem, always, natural, 

Studied words, known only to the learned, 
Joined to profound and metaphyſical reaſonings, 
form the great, or, elevated flile ; expreſſions, 
equally juſt and brilliant, joined to beautiful 
thoughts, finely and nobly turned, conſtitute the 
ſublime. 

It is not poſſible, for every work to be great; 
but, it may be ſublime : ſublime works, however, 
are more rare, than great ones, 


261. To, 
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261. 


To Excell, 
be Excellent. 


To excell, ſuppoſes, a compariſon; is, being 
ſuperior to all of the like kind; exchudes equals, 
and, is applied to all forts of objects. To be 
excellent, is, being in the higheſt degree, without 
any ſort of oompariſon; it admits of equals, 
and, agrees beſt with things of taſte. Thus, we 
ſay, that Titian excelled in colouring ; Michael 
Angelo in deſign; and, that Garrick, is an 
excellent actor. | 

Perſons, who excel! in any particular art, gain 
a name, The more excellent, the meats, the 
more dangerous, the feaſting. 


— 


262. 


Lazy, 
Indolent. 


A lazy man, never goes through with an un- 
dertaking. An indolent man, will undertake 
nothing. The firſt, wants courage and reſoluti- 
on ; he ſtops, he turns, he fears, and, changes, 
preſently, The ſecond, wants will and emula- 
_ one cannot animate, or, make him ſenſi- 

6 | 
The lazy man, is a burthen to ſociety. The 
ndilent man, is an enemy to himſelf, | 
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263. 


To Name, 
Call. 


As much as theſe words differ in their mean. 
ing, they are, nevertheleſs, uſed, frequently, to 
expreſs the ſame idea; the abſurdity of which 
is groſs. - We name, to diſtinguiſh in converſati- 
on : we call, as for help, when wanted, 

The Lord called every living creature before 
Adam, and, he named them. | 

| It is not proper, to name all things by their 
names; nor, call all ſorts of people to our 
aſſiſtance, 


204.. 


Quality, 
Talents 
Qualities, form the character of perſons; 


talents, are their ornament. The firſt, render 
them, either, good or bad, and have a great in- 


fluence over their morals. The ſecond, make 


them uſeful or entertaining, and go a great way 
towards making them eſteemed. 

We may uſe the word, guality, either, in 2 
good or bad ſenſe; but, we cannot take that of 
talent, in any other, than a good one, 

Man, is a mixture of good and bad qualities, 
ſometimes, ſo ſtrange as to poſſeſs the extremes 
of each: There are perſons, poſſeſſed of ſuch 


talents, as make themſelves admired, and, Jet, 
give 


„ 


give ſome pain to others, who would be witneſſes 
of them; but, in this caſe, I ſhould think it 
more eligible, to endure the caprice of the enter- 
taining, than the diſagreeableneſs of the tire- 
ſome. ; | 

The gualities of the heart, are, more eſſential; 
thoſe of the mind, more brilliant. Talents, 
which are of uſe in neceſſity, are more neceſſary; 
thoſe, which conduce to entertainment, are beit 
rewarded, 

Our qualities render us, either, beloved or 
deſpiſed, Our talents, make our company 
coveted, 

Excellent gualities, joined to rare talents, con- 
ſtitute great worth, 


205. 


To Extol, 
Praiſe. 


We extol a perſon, to procure him the eſtzem 
of others, or, raiſe his reputation; we praiſe 
him, to teſtify the eſteem, we have for him, or, 
to applaud him, 

To extol, is, to ſay a great deal in the favour 
of others, and, aſcribe to them great qualities, 
whether they poſſeſs them or not. To praiſe, is, 
to approve, with a kind of admiration, whatever 
they ſay or do, whether they deſerve it or no, 

We extol the abilities of a man; we praiſe 
his conduct. 

The word, exto”, ſuppoſes, that the perſon, of 
whom we ſpeak, and the perſon, to whom we 

| ſpeak, 
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ſpeak, are different; which the word, praiſe, 
dces not, 

Quacks, never fail to extol themſelves; they 
promiſe, always, more than they can perform; 
and, pride themſelves in an imaginary eſteem, 
Conceited perſons, frequently praiſe themſelves, 
and, are generally well ſatished with that * 

It is far more ridiculous, in my opinion, for a 
man to praiſe himſelf, than exto/ himſelf: for, 
we extol ourſelves, through a defire of having 
the eſteem of others, which is a vanity, one ma 
look over; but, when we are guilty of (elf. 
groie, it is done, through the great eſteem we 

ave for ourſelves, which is a pride inſufferable, 


_ 


266. 
Darkneſs, 
Olſcurity. 


Darkneſs, ſeems to ſignify, ſomething real, in 
oppoſition to light: Obſcurity, is, a mere priva- 
tion of brightneſs, | 

We ſay, often, of darkn?ſs, that, it is thick; 
of obſcurity, that, it is great. 

Conſidering them, in a figurative ſenſe, dar:- 
neſs, implies, a ſtate of life, in which, we are ſhut 
up from the world ; as, the ſtate of a hermit; 
the ftate of a recluſe. By obſcurity, is under- 
ſtood, a ſtate of retirement, or, a ſtate unnotic'd; 
as, when. we retreat into the country, far from 
the obſervation of the public eye. 

He, who lives in a ſtate of dar#neſs, is uſeleſs 


to fociety, and, dead, as it were, to mankias 
65 


mM” 
He, who lives in a ſtate of 22 enjoys a 
ſerenity, unknown to him, who revels in the 
open world, 


267. 


To Feel, 
Handle. 


We feel, lightly; we handle, with the full 
hand, 

We feel, a column, to know, whether it be 
made of marble or wood; we handle ſtuff, to 
know what ſtrength it has, or, what body it 
Is of, | 

It, often, happens, that a thing, though diſ- 
agreeable to the eye, ſhall be agreeable to feel. 
There is no pleaſure in hand/ing any thing, that 
is rough. | 
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268. 


Tranſlation, 
Verſion. 


Tranſlation, relates to the turning into mo- 
dern language; verſion, into ancient. Thus, the 
Engliſh Bible, is a tranſlation; but, the Latin, 
Greek, Arabic, and, Syriac Bibles, are ver/ions. 

Tranſlations, to be perfectly good, ſhould be 
neither, more or leſs, ornamented, than the 
originals, The antient venus of ſcripture, 

have acquired, almoſt, as much authority, as the 
Hebrew text, 
K 5 A new 


„ 


A new tranſlation of Virgil, and, Horace 
would, ſtil], pleaſe, notwithſtanding the many, 
that have appeared. The time, when the ver 
of the Septuagint was made, is unknown, 


269. 


Vile, 
' Bad. 

Although the firſt, of theſe words, .is not in 
very general uſe, with reſpect to the ſenſe, in 
which, I would here conſider it; yet, it is not 
ſo entirely diſuſed, but, that I may charaQeriſe 
it, without fear of impropriety. As to the ſe- 
cond word, it is not here taken in all its fignih- 
cations, but, in that only, in which, it is uſed as 
ſynonymous with the firſt, 

Uſeleſsneſs, and, little or no value, make a 
thing vile. Defect, and, loſs of merit, render 
it bad, Thence it is, we ſay, in a myſtic ſenſe, 
that, we are vile creatures; intimating, that, 
we are nothing, with reſpe& to God, or, that, 
he does not ſtand in need of our ſervices ; and, 
that, we ſay, he is a bad chriſtian, who is void of 
faith, or, who has, through fin, loſt the grace of 
bapt ſm. 

He, is a vile ſubject, who is fit for nothing, or, 
whe cannot be of any ſervice to the community. 
He, is a bad ſubject, who will not attempt to do 
good, but, gives way to every vicious inclination, 

A vile man, is contemptible, and, becomes 
the outcaſt of the world. A bad man, is con- 
demnable, and, draws upon himſelf the hatred 
of every honeſt perſon, 

| * 5 
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In ſpeaking of uſeful things, as ſtuffs, linen, 
and, the like, the word vile, riſes upon that of 
bad, That, which has been much uſed, but, 
will ſtill ſerve, upon an occaſion, is bad: that, 
which cannot be uſed any more, or, that, we 
cannot uſe, with credit, is vile. 

Bad cloaths are not, always, a mark of pover- 

There is, ſometimes, more pride under a 
covering of vile rags, than, under that, of gold 
and purple. 
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270. 


Matter, 
Subject. 


Matter, is that, which we uſe, in the work; 
ſubject is that, on which, we work. 1 

The matter, of a diſcourſe, conſiſts in the 
words, in the phraſes, and, in the thoughts; the 
ſulject, is that, which we explain, by thoſe 
words, thoſe phraſes, and, thoſe thoughts. 

The reaſonings, the paſſages of holy writ, the 
characters of paſſions, and, the maxims of mo- 
rality, are the matter of ſermons; the myſteries 
of faith, and, the precepts of the goſpel, ought 
to be the ſubjed?, 
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271. 


To Maſk, 
Diſguiſe. 

In order, to maſt, it is neceſſary, to cover the 
face with a falſe viſage; but, to diſguiſe, it is 
ſufficient, to change the common appearance, 

We moſk ourſelves, to go to a ball, We 
diſguiſe ourſelves, to bring about an intrigue. 


——— — 


272. 


View, 


Proſpedt. 


The ſight of ſomething diſtant, is the general 
idea of theſe words ; but, that of view, ſeems, 
in my opinion, to imply a fight, more extenſive, 
than, that of proſpect. Thus, we ſay, a little, 
or, confined proſpect; but, a long, or, extended 
VIeW, | 

Beſides, there ſeems to be leſs variety in a 
view, than, in a proſpef, Thus, we ſay, the 
pleaſing proſpe of the neighbouring villages. 
'The fine view of a diſtant mountain, 


273. Hove, 
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273. 
Hovel, 
Shed. 


A hovel, is a ſmall place, indifferently, run up, 
with mud walls, in order, to preſerve things 
from the weather: a ſhed, is, a ſupported roof 
only ; a place covered, overhead, but, open, on 
the ſides; generally erected as a dry ſtanding- 
place for carts, or, other things. 

Hovels, are ſeldom ſeen, but, in country places; 
ſheds, frequently, in towns. 

The poor, in many parts of the kingdom, 
are reduced to the neceſſity of dwelling in huts, 
very little better, than ele. Happy is the 
traveller, in bad weather, to take ſhelter, even, 
under a /hed, 


9 


274. 


Oval, 
Oblong. 


By oval, we mean, that, which is regularly fo; 
by oblong, that, which reſembles the longitudinal 
ſection of an egg, whether regular or not. 

Tables are, frequently, made obl5ng, tho? not, 
exactly, ova!, | 

We may ſay, with propriety, that an oval, is 
ebloag though cuſtom will not admit us, 40 
invert the expreſſion, | 
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27 5- 
Mig 
Fog. ; 
By mi/?, is underſtood, a thin cloud, hangin 
very low; or, rain, ſo extremely ſmall, as not 


to be perceived in drops. By fog, is implied, a 
moiſt vapour, near the ſurface of the land; or, 


water, fo dente, as to obſcure the ſight, 


The mi/t, falls; the fog, riſes. 

A miſt, prevents our ſeeing things at ſome 
diſtance ; a fog, thoſe, immediately before us, 

Some days, are ſo extremely mi/ty, as, to ob- 


ſtruct proſpects; others, ſo very foggy, as, to 


be unhealthy, and, miſlead the traveller in his 
Way. | „ 


276. 


Genteel, 
Elegant. 


Genteel, implies, ſomething above the com- 
mon run; elegant, means, beautiful without 
grandeur, 

Genteel, carries with it the idea of ſomething, 
reputable ; elezant, of ſomething, taſty. 

By a houſe, genteely furniſhed, is underſtcod, 
a houſe, containing every neceſſary, good, and, 
creditable; by, e/egantly furniſhed, is meant, gen- 
zeely, and, in ſuch a manner, as, to pleaſe with- 


out elevation, 
Genteel, 


L 49 J 
Genteel, relates, more, to the neatneſs, and, 
oodneſs of the furniture; elegant, more, to the 


diſpoſition of it. | | 
A man's notions, are diſcovered in the genteel- 


neſs of his houſe ; his taſte, in the elegance. 
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277. 
To Beat, 
Strike. 


In order, to beat, we muſt redouble the blows; 
but, to rife, we need give only one. 

We are never beaten, without being /truck ; 
but, we are often /?ruc#, without being beat. 

We never beat, but, with deſign; we, often, 
firike, by accident. | 

Wiſe men have ſaid, that the rod ſhould be, 
alwans, on the back of children: thoſe therefore, 
who have the bringing of them up, ſhould never 
think differently : however, we are to interpret 
theſe words, no otherwiſe, than alluding to fear, 
not imagining, that we are to be, conſtantly, 
beating them; for nothing is more oppaſite to 
good education, than the example of violent 
conduct, and, ſevere diſcipline. The preceptor 
who ftrikes his pupil, does it, oftener, through 
haſtineſs of temper, than, deſign of correction, 
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278. 


Coward, 
Poltron. 


The coward, will fire up, upon the leaſt of. 
fence, but, proceed no farther, The poltron, is 
ſo meanly ſpirited, as, through want of courage, 
to take every inſult, calmly. 

The coward, draws back; the poltron, dares 
not advance. | 

Cowards, they ſay, will fight, when deſperate, 
We muſt not depend on the ſuccour of a pol 
tron. 


— 


279. 


To Think, 
Study, 
Mui ſe. 


WWMWe think, quietly, and, orderly, to be, thc 
roughly, acquainted with our object. We fudy, 
with inquietude, and, without order, to attain 
our wiſhes, We muſe, deeply, to paſs away the 
time agreeably. 

The philoſopher, thinks, on the arrangement 
of his ſyſtem, A perſon, in difficulty, /udies, 
for_expedients, how to get out of it. The foli- 
tary lover, muſes, on his miſtreſs, 

I have, often, remarked, that obſcure things, 
frequently, appear clear to thoſe, who know not 
how to thm# properly; they comprehend, but, 


are not able to explain. It is en act of prudence, 
to 


E 1 


to ludy to avert ſuch evils, as threaten us. The 
pleaſure of aulas, is, perhaps, moſt agreeable, 
but, leſs uſeful. 


— 


280. 


Sign, 
Signal. 


The /n, makes known, and, is, ſometimes, 
natural, The /enal, gives notice, and, is, al- 
ways, arbitrary. The appearances of the face, 
are, commonly, the /igns, of what paſſes in the 
heart, The hoiſting of a flag, in one ſhip, is, a 
fienal to another. 


We make ourſelves underſtood, by the deaf, 


by ſigns. The readieſt way of making perſons 
underſtand us, at a diſtance, is, by /ignals, 
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281. 


Only, *. 
Alone. 


When, ſpeaking of a thing, we make uſe of 
the word, only, we mean, there is no other of the 
lame kind ; when that of, alone, that, it is not 
accompanied with any other. 

A child, that has neither brother or ſiſter, is, 
an on'y child, A perſon when by himſelf, is ſaid, 
to be alone. 

That thing muſt be very rare, of which we 
can find only one, Nothing is more tireſome, 
than to be, always, alone. 
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282, 


Love, 
Gallantry, 


As different as th-ſe words may appear, they 
have, nevertheleſs, been, and, are ſtill, frequent- 
ly, uſed, as ſynonymous, when intended to im- 
ply courtſhip, It may not be then unneceflary, 
to point out their peculiar ideas, ; 

Love, is more ſanguine, than gallantry; having 
for its object, the perſon, whom we are ſtudious 
to pleaſe, through a view cf poſſeſſing; and, 
whom we love as much, on her account, as our 
own: it takes poſſeſſion of the heart, ſuddenly, 
and, owes its birth, to a certain ſomething, 
which enchains the ſentiments, and, draws the 
eſteem, without any examination, or, inf. rma- 
tion. Gallantry, is more ſenſual, than J:ve; 
having for its object, the ſex; we enter into in- 
trigucs, in hopes of enjoying it, and, love, more 
on our own account, than on that, of our mil- 
treſs. It acts upon the ſenſes, much more than 
upon the heart, and, is more, owing to conſtitu— 
tion, and, complexion, tian, to the force of 
beauty. | 

The one, has a power of making thoſe perſons 
agreeable in our eyes, who ſtudy to pleaſe the 
object of our love, provided, they in no reſpect 
raiſe our jealouſy, The other, engages us to 
keep an eye upon all thoſe, who are capable, 
either, of forwarding, or, hurting our deſigns; 
and, to watch them, as we would a rival, taking 
every advantage within our reach. 


The 


1 


The firſt, leaves us not the liberty of choice; 
it commands in the beginning, as a maſter, and, 
"_ afterwards, as a tyrant, til] we are ac- 


cuſtomed to its chains, by length of time; or, 
till they are broken by the efforts of powerful 
reaſon, or, the caprice of continued vexation. 
The ſecond, ſuffers, ſometimes, another paſſion 
to get before it; reaſon and intereſt, often, hold 
the bridle, and, make it give way to our ſituati- 
on, and, affairs. 

Love, attaches us, ſolely, to one perſon, and, 
delivers up our heart, without reſerve, ſo as to 
engage it, wholly, and, make every other object, 
of what beauty or merit ſoever, indifferent to us. 
Gallantry, rivets us, generally, to all perſons, 
who z re either beautiful or agreeable, and, unites 
us to thoſe, who make the leaſt returns to our 
eagerneſs and deſire; in ſuch a manner, how- 
ever, as leaves us no liking for others, 

It appears to me, that lave, delights in difficul- 
ti's; ſo far from being weakened by obſtacles, 
they, generally, increaſe it; and, we make it one 
of our moſt ſerious engagements. As for gal- 
lantry, it baniſhes formality, is leſs accuſtomed 
to difficulty, and, is often entered into, merely, 
for amuſement, It is for this reaſon, we obſerve 
more ſpirit of gallantry in men, than love: for, 
it is rare to find a firſt love, followed by a ſecond ; 
and, I doubt, whether ever it can be ſaid, by a 
third: but, gallantries are, ſometimes, without 
number, and, ſucceed each other, till that age 
ari1ves, when their ſource is dried up. 

There is, always, honeſty in love; but, it is 
troubleſome and capricious z we conſider it, now- 
a-days, as a diſtemper, or, as a weakneſs of mind. 


In 


L I 


In gallantry, there is a degree of knavery, but 
it is free and good-humoured ; and, is become 
the taſte of the age, 

Love, deſigns on the imagination, the flattering 
idea of eternal happineſs, in the entire and con- 
ſtant poſſeſſion of the object we /ove. Gallantr;, 
fails not to paint there the agreeable image of a 
ſingular pleaſure, in the enjoyment of the obje& 
we purſue; but, neither the one, nor, the other, 
copies after nature; experience ſhewing us, that 
their colours, however agreeable, are, equally, 
deceitful. All the difference we find, is, that 
love, being more ſerious, the unfaithfulneſs of it; 
pencil, gives greater offence ; and, the recollec- 
tion of the pain it has given, in ſeeing it ſo ill 
rewarded, creates our diſguſt ; whereas, gallantry, 
being more wanton, we are leſs ſenſible of the 
fallacy of its colouring, and, the vain notions 
we have of being arrived at the end of its 
deſigns, reconcile any diſappointments, we may 
have met with. 

In love, it is the heart, which, principally, 
taſtes the pleaſure; the mind, making itſelf a 
Mlave, without any regard; and, the ſatisfaction 
of the ſenſes, contributing leſs to the ſweet en- 
joyment, than a certain contentedneſs of ſoul, 
which produces the charming idea, of being in 
the poſſeſſion of what we love, and, receiving the 
moſt ſenſible proofs of a. tender return. In 
gallantry, the heart, is leſs affected with the 
object; the mind, being more free, to indulge 
itſelf, and the ſenſes, more attentive to their own 
ſatisfaction, partake the pleaſure with greater 
equality; voluptuouſneſs, contributing more to 


its enjoyment, than the delicacy of ſentiments. 
| When 
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When we are too much tormented by the 
caprices of love, we endeavour to diſentangle 
ourſelves, and, become indifferent. When we 
are too fatigued by the exerciſes of gallantry, we 
take a reſolution to deſiſt, and, become ſaber. 

Exceſs makes love degenerate into jealouſy; 
and, gallantry, into libertiniſm. In the firſt caſe, 
we are ſubject, to trouble of mind; in the ſe- 
cond, we are in danger, of deſtroying our 
health. | 

Upon the whole, love, is, generally, juſtifia- 
ble; gallantry, always, blameable. 


283. 


To Lower, 
Let down. 


We make uſe of the word, lower, with reſpect 
to diminiſhing the height of things, or, to certain 
motions of a body; we lower a beam; we lotuer 
the ſails of a ſhip; we lower a building; we 
lower the eyes, the head. We uſe the expreſſion 
let down, with regard to things, made to cover 
others, and, which being lifted up, leave them 
uncovered ; we let down the lid of a trunk; 
we let d;wwn the eyelids; we let down the lappets, 
or, the gown, 1 

The contrary, of to lower, is to raiſe; that, of 

{ct down, is, to lift up. 

To lower, is in uſe, in the neuter ſenſe; to 
let d1wn, is not. 
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Rivers lower in the ſummer. Tall perſons are 
obliged to lower their heads, when they paſs 
through ſmall door-ways. It is dangerous, to I 
ourſelves down, as advantages, are frequently, ta- 
ken of it. It is not a prince's letting himſelf dnwy, 
even to familiarity, that acquires him the reputati. 
on of being good ; but, the mildneſs and equity 
of his government. 


284. 


Plant, 
Herb. 


A Plant, is, any vegetable production ariſing 
from ſeed; but, ſeems confined to ſuch, as are 
not very large. Thus, ſaplings are the larg- 
eſt, that ſhould be called plants. Herbs, ate 
thoſe plants, whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and, have no 
woody ſubſtance in them, ſuch as, graſs, hem- 
lock, &c. | 

The knowledge of plants, is both uſeful and 
entertaining. There are many medicinal quali- 
ties in herbs. 
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285. 
To Grow, 


Increaſe, 


Things grow, by the nouriſhment, they re- 
ceive; they increaſe, by the addition, that is made 
to them, of the ſame kind, Corn grows; the 
harveſt increaſes. 

The better, we manure the land ; the faſter, 
the trees grow z and, the more, our revenues in- 
creaſe, 

The word, grow, ſignifies, only, the augmen- 
tation, independant of that, which occaſions it. 
The word, zncreaſ, gives us to underſtand, that, 
that augmentation is cauſed, by a freſh quantity 
which, caſually, joins it. Thus, to ſay, that, 
the river grows larger, is, to ſay, only, that, the 
water is riſen, without expreſſing, that, it is be- 
come ſo, by the arrival of an additional quantity 
of water: but, to ſay, that, the river is increaſed, 
is, to ſay, that, it is ſwelled, by a treſh quantity 
of water. This diſtinction, is, extremely, deli- 
cate; it is for this reaſon, therefore, that -we 
make uſe of the words, grow, and, increaſe, indif- 
terently, on many n Aces where that delicacy 
of choice, is of no great importance, as in the ex. 
ample I have mentioned ; for, we may ſay, with 
equal propriety, that a river either grows larger, 
or, mcreaſes, although, each of theſe words, has 
Its particular idea, But there are other occaſi— 
ons, where, it is proper, and, ſometimes, even, 


neceſſary, to pay a regard to the peculiar idea, 


! . . a 
au, wake ſome kind of choice between theſe 
| terms, 
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terms, according to the ſtrength of meaning, we 
would give our thoughts: for example, when we 
would be underſtood to fay, ſpeaking of the paf- 
ſions, that, they are in our nature, and, that the 
nouriſhment, we take to ſupport life, at the 
ſame time, gives ſtrength to them; the uſe of 
the word, grow, would be elegant, Otherwiſe, 
we might employ that of increaſe, with ref. 
pet, either to the paſſions, or, the talents of the 
mind. 

The paſſions, in general, receive birth, and, 
grow, with the man; but, there are ſome, which 
exiſt, but, for a time, and which, after having 
increaſed, to a certain age, diminiſh, and, diſap- 

ar, with the powers of nature: there are others, 
which laſt the whole life, and, which are always 
increaſing, ſo as to be ſtronger in old age, than in 

uth. 

Love, which forms itſelf in infancy, grows, 
with age. True courage, never brags; it in- 
creaſes, at the ſight of danger. Ambition grow, 
proportionably, as our wealth increaſes. 

t is eaſy, to ſee, through all theſe examples, 
that, one of theſe words will agree in ſome places, 
in which the other will not: for what perſon 1s 
ſo little delicate, in exprefling himſelf, as, not to 
perceive, by his natural taſte, if not on reflexion, 
that, there is more propriety in ſaying, ambition 
grows, proportionably, as our wealth zncre«/es, 
than to ſay, ambition increaſes, proportionably, as 
our wealth grows. If it is not difficult to per- 
ceive this delicacy, it is, to explain the reaſon of 
it: to do this, I muſt expreſs myſelf, a little me- 
taphyſically, and, have recourſe to ſuch ideas, 4s 
may enable me to explain it : theſe ideas, howe- 


ver, ſhall be no other, than the proper _ 
ince 


1 
Since wealth conſiſts in many different things, 
which unite themſelves in the poſſeſſion of one 
ſingle perſon ; the word, increaſe, which, as I 
have ſaid before, denotes the addition of a freſh 
quantity, agrees better with it, than, that of 
grow, which, preciſely marks the augmentation 
of one ſingle thing, cauſed by ſome ſort of nou- 
riſhment, For this ſame reaſon, the word, grow, 
agrees beſt with ambition, it being a ſingle paſſi- 
on, to which wealth ſerves, as a kind of nutri- 
ment, to ſupport it, and, make it act, with more 
force and ardour. A "Ja 
Corporeal things grow, by an inward and me- 
chanical addition, which is, in effect, their proper 
and real nutriment; they zncreaſe, by the bare 
outward addition of a freth quantity of the ſame 
matter, Spiritual things grow, by a kind of 
nouriſhment, conſidered in a figurative ſenſe; 
they increaſe, by the addition of degrees, they 
An egg does not begin to grow, in the ovaria, 
till it teems, that is, till fruitfulneſs, has made it 
ht, to receive nouriſhment ; nor, does it leave the 
body, till its bulk is, ſufficiently, imcreaſed, to 
_ an alteration in the membrane, that enclo- 
es It. 4 8 
Our pride grows, in proportion, as we exalt 
ourſelves ; and, increaſes, ſometimes, till we be- 
come contemptible in the eyes of the world. 
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286. 


To Riſe, 
Get up. 


To change our poſture from recumbent, to 
erect; is the true meaning of the verb, to riſe; 
whereas, to get up, implies, rather, to climb: 
thus, we ri/e, from the ground; we riſe, from our 
bed; we riſe, from our ſeat, We get up ſtairs; 
we get up a ladder, 


287. 


Copy, 
Model. 


The ſenſe, in which theſe words are reputed 
ſynonymous, does not, inſtantly, preſent itſelf to 
the reader; the firſt glance of the eye, that ſhews 
us a cofy, made after an original work, and a mu- 
del, made as the original of a work, throws them, 
ſo far diſtant from each other, as, not to admit 
the leaſt ſimilitude; but, a ſecond reflection, will 
make us ſenſible, that cuſtom has uſed theſe two 
words, under one common idea, on many occali- 
ons; and, that, to denote equally, the original, 
after which a work is made, and, the work, made 
after the original; copy, having been underſtood, 
as well as model, to mean the firſt work, by which 
we, form the ſecond : and, model, as well as copy, 
the ſecond work, formed after the firſt. Thus, 
then, they have been conſidered, as, in a 1 

oubly 
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doubly ſynonymous; but, they have each their 
uliar ideas, as follow. 

In the firſt ſenſe, cy, ſhould be never uſed, 
but, with reſpe&, to the manuſcript of an author, 
upon which the printer works. Model, may be 
uſed, on every other occaſion, as well, with reſpect 
to morality, as the arts. 

A proot ſheet is not, often, very incorrect, un- 
leſs the copy is ſo. Bookſellers, who, often, re- 
fuſe to purchaſe excellent copies; frequently, buy 
bad ones, at too great a price. There is no per- 
fect model of virtue. I ſhould imagine, that the 
arts and ſciences would gain more ground, if ar- 
tiſts and authors would purſue more their own 
genius, than imitate the models, they meet with. 

In the ſecond ſenſe, copy, is uſed, for paint- 
ing; model, for relief. A copy, ought to be faith- 
ful; a model, juſt. The ſecond, of theſe words, 
_—_ to ſuppoſe, a greater reſemblance, than the 

Some _ are ſo, extremely well performed, 
as, to be little inferior to the originals, Models 
of antiquity, are, frequently, more expreilive, 
than modern originals, 


288. 


Preciſion, 
Alſtraction. 


The common idea of theſe two words, is, 
that of a ſeparation made, by the force of the 
mind, in the conſideration of objects; but, diffi- 
cult as it is, to find out their peculiar ideas, and, 

| determine 
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determine their reſpective characteriſtics, I haye 
attempted it, in the beſt manner, I am able, 

2. then, ſeparates things, diſtinct in 
themſelves, in order, to prevent the concluſion, 
which ariſes from a jumble of ideas. traction, 
if I may uſe the expreſſion, ſeparates things, that 
are in themſelves inſeparable, in order, to conſider 
them apart, independent one of another, The 
firſt, is the effect of the juſtneſs, and, clearneſs of 
the underſtanding, which prevents our adding 
any thing, that is uſeleſs, or, foreign to the ſub- 
ject we treat of; conſequently, it will agree, in 
every circumſtance, either, with reſpect to affairs, 
or, ſciences, The ſecond, is the effort of a me- 
taphyſical mind, which removes, from the point 
of view, all that we would detach from the ſub- 
ject; it in ſome reſpect mutilates, but, ſometimes, 
contributes to the diſcovery of truth, and, ſome- 
times, draws it into error, We may however uſe 
it, but, with care. 

It appears to me, that preciſion, is, more appli- 
cable to things, which may not only be conſider- 
ed apart, but, may be conceived, to be one, with- 
out the other, ſuch as, for example, alms, and, 
charity; and, abſtraction, more particularly, to 
things, which may indeed be confidered apart, 
but, which cannot be conceived to be one, with- 
out the other, as, body, and, ſize. Thus, the 
deſign of preciſion, is, to prevent a wandering 
from the ſubject, removing, for that purpoſe, all, 
that is foreign to it; and, that of ab/tra#ion, to 
obviate our entering into the utmoſt extent of it, 
conſidering only one part, without any regard to 
the other. 

There is no ſcience more certain, or, more 


clear than, that of geometry; it making * 
exa 


Mike af 
exact proci/cons : There are, however, certain me- 
taphyſica ab/trafions, blended with it, which 
make geometricians fail into errors, equally, 
with others; not indeed when ſize and quantity 
are in queſtion, but, with reſpect to phyſics. 

Our ideas cannot be too preciſe; but, it is, 
ſometimes, dangerous, to have them too ab/tratt- 
d. The firſt, is the ſurer way of arriving at the 
truth, in ſcience, and, our aim, in affairs; where- 
as, the ſecond, often, puts us farther from both. 

Preciſion is the gift of nature, receiving its 
birth with the mind; thoſe, who are endowed 
with it, are excellentiy qualified for converſation ; 
we liſten to them with pleaſure, becauſe they liſ- 
ten to us, in return: they underſtand what is 
ſaid to them, equally, as they make themſelves 
underſtood, AbArattion, is the fruit of ſtudy, 
produced by profound application ; thoſe, who 
are familiar with it, talk of common things, 
ſometimes, with too great refinement ; ſimple, 
and, natural ſubjects, are in their converſation, 
very difficult to comprehend, in the manner, thez 
ſpeak of them. 

Preciſe ideas, embelliſh common language, 
and make it, in my opinion, ſublime. Abftrafted 
ideas, are very tireſome; they ſeem to me, to be 
of little uſe, except, in the ſchools, or, in certain 
learned debates. 

We expreſs by preciſe ideas, the moſt ſimple, 
and, moſt ſenſible truths; but, we cannot prove 
them otherwiſe, than, by ideas, very ab/traded. 
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289. 


Jufine 5, 
reciſion. 

Fuſineſs, prevents our running into errors: 
a wy removes every thing, that is uſeleſs, 


e preciſion of diſcourſe, is, a common mark 
of the. zu/neſs, of the mind. 
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Ntrologer, 

The aftronomer, is, thoroughly, acquainted 
with the courſe, and, motion of the celeſtial 
bodies; the aftrologer, reaſons upon their influ- 
ence. The firſt, obſerves the ſtate of the 
heavens, marks the order of time, the eclipſes 
and revolutions which ariſe from laws, eſtabliſhed 
by the firſt ſpring of nature, in that immenſe 
number of ſpheres of which the univerſe con- 
ſiſts; and, hardly ever errs in his calculations. 
The ſecond, foretels events, caſts nativities, 

rognoſticates rain, cold, heat, and, all the 
variations of the weather; but ſeldom, if ever, 
calculates to any purpoſe. The one, explains 
what he knows, and, merits the eſteem of the 
learned; the other, vends his imaginations, 


and, ſeeks the admiration of the vulgar, my 
| e 
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We apply ourſelves to a/tronomy, through a 
deſire of knowledge. We dive into aftrelegy, 
from diſquietude about events to come. 

The generality of people, look upon aftro- 
nomy, as a ſcience of mere curioſity, and, of 
little utility; not reflecting, that, its object, is 
the arrangement of ſeaſons, the regulation of 
time, and, the various motions of the heavenly 
bodies; all which, is of great ſervice to agricul. 
ture, to the proper ordering of every thing, in 
civil and political life, and, is the neceſſary 
ground-work of geography, and, the art of navi- 
gation. But, when, on ſuch reflections, they 
come to know, that, without this ſcience, hiſtory 
and chronology would be nothing but confuſion, 
perpetually, contradicting each other, on ac- 
count of the different manner, in which differ- 
ent nations regulate their days and years; they 
would pay that reſpect to a/tronomy, and, its pro- 
feſſors, as their merit deſerves. Aſtrology, is, at 
preſent, much leſs in vogue, than it was, former- 
ly; either, becauſe men are grown leſs credu- 
lous; that, the love of truth, is more the taſte 
of the learned part of mankind, than, the deſire 
of dazzling, or, impoſing upon the world ; or, 
becauſe the brilliancy of reputation, does not, in 
this age, depend, ſo much upon the number of 
fools we make, as, upon the approbation of the 
diſcerning, and, the wiſe, | 
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291. 


Attachment, 
Paſſion, 


Devotion. 


Although the word attachment, may, ſome- 
times, be uſed, with reſpect to things bad, in 
themſelves; it is, however, applied, with more 
propriety, when an honeſt or moderate paſſion is 
in queſtion, than, either of the two others. As, 
for example, we are attached, to our duty, to our 
friends, to our families, and, to virtuous women, 
whom we eſteem. That of paſſin, is more ap- 
plicable with reſpect to things, leſs approved, or, 
when they are carried to exceſs; thus, men, are 
faid to have a paſſion for gaming, for women, &c, 
As to the word 4 votion, though I have ranked it 
here, as Mont agrevavie is ing C27 two ſubſtan- 
tives; the idea, it is ſuppoſed to convey, is beſt 
comprehended by the preterite of the verb, devote; 
the ſubſtantive devotion, being, very rarely uſed 
in this ſenſe; by it, then, is underſtood, an im- 
plicit obedience, or, a perfect diſpoſition to con- 
form in every thing. Thus, we ſay, a man is 
devoted to his prince, to his maſter, to his bene- 
tactor, to a lady, who has acquired an abſolute 
empire over him. 

Attachment is ſtrong ; paſſion, is violent; de- 
vetion, has no reſerve. 

The firſt, unites us, to what we love; the 
ſecond, to what we thirſt after; and, the third, 
makes vs ſubmit, to the will of thoſe, we are de- 
ſirous of ſerving, 

| The 
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The manners of the preſent age have baniſhed 
from the laws of friendſhip, all attachment, con- 
trary to intereſt, We dare not confeſs a paſſin, 
for any thing, through fear of cenſure, We, 
often, obſerve” that thoſe perſons, who devote 
themſelves to others, in expectation of future 
advantage, are, frequently, diſappointed. 

Life, would not be agreeable, without ſome 
attachment. A paſſion, for any one thing, gene- 
rally, gives us as much pain, as pleaſure. - It is 
dificuit, to pleaſe the great, without devoting 
ourſelves, entirely, to their will. 


— 


292. 


In love, 
Lover. 


It is ſufficient, to regard with paſſionate af- 
fection, in order, to be ſaid, with propriety, that, 
we are in love; but, we muſt teſtify that affecti- 
on, in order, to be called a lover. 

We become in /;ve, with a woman, whoſe 
beauty affects the heart; we become her lover, 
by waiting on her, 

Variety of tender ſentiments, crowd into the 
breaſt of a man, in love. . Paſſionate airs, ap- 
pear, with caution, in the behaviour of a lover. 

We are, often, very much in love, without 
daring to appear a /over, We, frequently, de- 
clare ourſelves a lover, without ever being in 
love. h 

It is, always, the paſſion, that conſtitutes our 
being in love, of which, the poſſeſhon of the 
object, is the only end we propoſe. Reaſon and 
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intereſt may form the lover, of whom, an honeſt 
eſtabliſhment, or, ſome particular advantage, i; 
the chief aim, or, tendency. : 
It is very, rare, to be in love, with two perſons 
at the ſame time; there is none, that I ever heard 
of, except, Phillis of Siro, who was ſo much i 
love, with two men, that ſhe could not give the 
preference, or, her company, to either one, or, 
the other: but, it is not, very, rare, to find x 
man, at the ſame time, the lover, of many miſ- 
treſſes; which, he continues to be, frequently, 
to the very hour of marriage. We may, alſo, be 
in love, with one perſon, and, the ver of ano- 
ther; I ſpeak of that caſe, where intereſt en 
us to the one, whilſt, we ſigh in ſecret for her, 
whom it is not convenient for us, to marry. 
Aſſiduity, finds opportunity to favour the de- 
ſigns of a man in love. Riches, give the wer, a 
great advantage over his rivals. 


di. 


293- 
Abſent, 
. Tnattentive. 


Theſe two words, equally, expreſs want of at- 
« tention ; but, with this — that, it is our 
own inward ideas, occupying us, ſo fully, as to 
prevent our attention, to any other thing that of- 
fers, which renders us abſent; whereas, tis ſome 
freſh outward object, attracting our attention, in 
ſuch a manner, as to turn it, from what, we at 
firſt gave it to, or, from what we ought to give 
it to, that makes us inatientive. When thelc 


faults 
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faults are become habitual, they are very incon- 
venient in our commerce with the world, 

We are abſent, when we think not of any 
preſent object, or, any thing, that is ſaid to us. 
We are inattentive, when we pay more regard to 
any other object, than, to that, which is propo- 
ſed to us, or, when we liſten to any other con- 
verſation, than, to what is addreſſed to us. 

Very ſtudious perſons, and, thoſe, who have 
great affairs upon their hands, or, are endued 
with ſtrong paſſions, are more apt to be ab/ent, 
than others; their internal ideas and deſigns quite 
engroſſing them. Young people are the moſt apt 
to be inattentive; a mere nothing, being ſufficient 
to amuſe and divert their attention. 

Our abſence of mind, is owing to thoughtful- 
neſs; our inattention, to curioſity. | 

The mind of an abſent man, is never where, he 
himſelf is; nothing round him, makes the leaſt 
impreſſion on him; he is, often, at Athens or 
Rome, in the midſt of London or Paris; and, 
frequently, muſes upon politics, or, geometry, 
while the converſation, perhaps, runs upon love, 
or, gallantry, The mind of an attentive man, 
is, always, preſent with him; is caught by every 
thing, he either ſees or hears; he quits his atten- 
tion to one thing, in order, that he may attend 
to another; liſtening to all that is ſaid, both on 
the right and left; he, frequently, underſtands 
not thoroughly, or, comprehends but in part, 
which makes him liable to take things, ſome- 
times, in a quite oppoſite ſenſe, to what they are 
meant, 

The abſent man, cares little for converſation ; 
the inattentive man, loſes the fruit of it. When 


we are in company with the former, we had beſt 
give 


7 1 
give ourſelves up to ſilent meditation; when, 
with the latter, we had better wait for their 
attention, till every other object is out of their 
way. 

A new paſſion, if ſtrong, ſeldom fails to ren. 
der us abſent, We can ſcarce help being inatten- 
tive, when liſtening to a tireſome ſtory ; or, when 
we hear, on the other fide, ſomething more in- 
tereſting. 


294. 
To Conduct, 


Guide, 
Lead. 


The two firſt of theſe words, ſuppoſe a ſupe- 
riority of light, which, the laſt, does not; but, 
on the other hand, the laſt, carries in its idea, a 
degree of credit and aſcendancy, entirely foreign, 
to the other two. | 

We conduct, and, guide thoſe, who know not 
the way; we /ead thoſe, who cannot, or, care 
not to go by themſelves, 

In the literal ſenſe, it is, properly ſpeaking, 


the head, that conducts; the eye, that guides; and, 


th: hand, that leads. 

We conduct an affair, We guide a traveller, 
We lead an infant. 

It requires underſtanding, to conduct, in bu- 
ſineſs; politeneſs, ſhould be our guide, in all 
proceedings: Taſte, ſhould ed the way, in 
pleaſures, | | 

We are conducted, ſtep by ſtep, that we may 


do, exactly, what is neceſſary, We are guided, 
in 


„ 
in roads, to prevent our loſing the way. We 
are lead, to the knowledge of people, in order, to 
procure their acquaintance. 

Wiſe men do not conduct themſelves, by the 
light of others, ſo much as by their own. An 
attentive peruſal of the goſpel, is ſufficient to 
wide us, in the way of ſalvation, It is great 
weakneſs, to ſuffer ourſelves to be lead, in all 
our actions, by the will of another ; ſenſible per- 
ſons, will, indeed, conſult a friend in matters of 
doubt, but they make their determinations them- 
ſelves, 


295. 


To Fortify, 
Garriſon. 


We fortify a town, in ſtrengthening it againſt 
attacks, by walls and works. We garriſon it, 
by placing ſoldiers in it, to defend it. 

We are ſaid to fortify, ſtrongly ; to garriſon, 
largely, 

A town without a ſoldier, or, any one inhabi- 
tant, may be fortified, but, cannot be garriſoned. 

Some for/zfied places, require a greater number 
of men to garriſon them, than others, 


296. E ntire, 


Entire, 


Complete. 


A thing is entire, when, it is neither mutilat. 
ed, broken, or, divided, but when all its parts are 
together, as they ought to be. It is complete, 
when it wants nothing, but, has every thing, 
that is neceſſary. 

The firſt, of theſe words, relates, more, to 
that totality of parts, which conſtitutes the 
whole of a thing; the ſecond, more, to that to- 
tality, which contributes to its accidental perfec- 
tion, 

Small families in the country, occupy entire 
houſes; but, in London, they have ſcarcely con- 
plete apartments, 


297. 


Diſgraceful, 
— 


Both theſe words, expreſs the effect of thoſe 
actions, that hurt the reputation of thoſe who 
commit them; with this difference, that a di 
graceful action, is an obſtacle to glory, loſes us 
the eſteem, and, draws us on the contempt, of 
the honeſt; whereas, a ſcandalous action, is 2 
ſhameful blot in our life, deſtroys our honour, 


and, draws on us the hatred of the juſt. . 
| | , 


1 


He, who has the folly, or, the misfortune to 
do any thing diſgraceful, ſhould be very careful, 
not to give himſelf any unbecoming airs. When 
we have been guilty of any thing ſcandalous, the 
beſt thing we can do, is to hide ourſelves, entire- 
ly, from the eyes of the world. 

Nothing is more diſgraceful to 'men, than 
meanneſs of ſpirit; nor, any thing more ſo to 
women, than gallantry carried to exceſs. No- 
thing is more ſcandalous, to all ſorts of people, 
than to be puniſhed, according to the ſentence 
of public juſtice, 


298, 
7 

odeſt. 

The advantage of theſe two qualities, is con- 
fined to the perſon who poſſeſſes them; they 
contribute to his perfection, and, are nothing to 
others, but, an object of ſpeculation, which 
merits their approbation; but, is, ſometimes, 
injurious to their ſatisfaction. 

We are reſerved, in our words and actions. 
Taking too great a liberty, is the fault, in op- 
poſition; when that liberty is carried to exceſs, 
and, we are, in no reſpect, reſerved, it becomes 
impudence, We are modeft in our deſires, in 
our geſtures, and in our dreſs. There are 
three kinds of mde/ty, thoſe, of the heart, the 
mind, and, the body ; but, their oppoſite vices 
are not all expreſſed by the word, immodeſty, 
which, denotes, only, that, which regards the 
body, proceeding from the indecency of geſtures 


and 
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and cloaths. That vanity, which we aſſume 
in giving ourſelves bold and unbecoming airs, 1 
the vice in oppoſition to modeſiy of mind : that, 
which is contrary to modeiy of heart, is immo- 
derate ambition, which makes us covet all that 
comes in our way, and, all that we can poſſibly 
attain. 

Reſervedneſs, is good, at all times ; but, it is, 
abſolutely, neceſſary, in public, and, in company 
with our ſuperiors; any liberty, they may ſeem 
to wink at, giving ſome degree of offence : for, 
they reſerve to themſelves a certain title to 
reſpect, the failure of which, they conſider, as 
an unpardonable fault. Modeſty, is an ornament 
to perſons, who have ſome pretence for carrying 
their heads higher than others; and to thoſe, 
Who are poſſeſſed of ſome known and diſtinguiſh» 
ed merit; but, to all other perſons, it is an in- 
diſpenſable virtue, and, a quality, without which, 
they cannot appear becoming, or, avoid ridicule, 


299. 
Aſhamed, 
Baſhful. 


It is the reproach of conſcience, that makes 
us aſhamed; but, the ſentiments of modeſty, 


that make us ba/pful. Both one and the other, 


throw a colour into the face, but, when we are 
aſhamed, we redden ; when baſhful, we bluſh. 
We need never boaſt, or, be aſhamed of our 
birth ; which is a mark, only, of pride; but, it 
is praiſe-worthy, in all ranks of people, _ 
8 


Wo 
high and low, to be aſhamed of their faults, 
Although bfu net is a virtue; there are, 
nevertheleſs, occaſions, when it would paſs for 
weakneſs and timidity. | 


300. 


To Fin iſb, 
Ceaſe, 
Leave off 


We finiſh, by putting the laſt hand to a work. 
We ceaſe, in quitting it, entirely, We leave off, 
in diſcontinuing, | 

To fnihh a diſcourſe, properly, we ſhould co 
it, juſt before it begins to grow tireſome, We 
bought to ceaſe from our loi, as ſoon as we 
diſcover them to be ulcleſs, We ſhould not 


hav? off work, but, to refreſh ourſelves, that 
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more vigour. 

Man is born to trouble; he has no ſooner 
finiſhed one affair, than another ſucceeds ; he 
may indeed ſeek repoſe and tranquillity, but, 
Providence will not permit him, in this life, to 
ceaſe from labour; and, if want of ſpirits, or, 
fatigue induces him, ſometimes, to leave off his 
work, it is not, for any length of time; he 1s, 
preſently, obliged to return to his taſk, and, 
continue his employ. 

That is, certainly, a good maxim, which ſays, 
we ſhould not begin a thing, which we cannot 
finiſh ; but, that, in my opinion, is much better, 
which forbids our ceaſing from one work, in 
order, to begin another, without neceſſity obliges 

us, 


„„ 
us. When our mind is employed, it is neceſſa. 
ry, ſometimes, to leave FA not, at that time, 


when the imagination, full of fire, finds itſel 
beſt capable of its taſk; but, only, at the fir 
inſtant, - we perceive it flag; it being Wrong, 
either, to ſtop it, in its career; or, attempt to 
drive it, when it ſtops. 

Perſons, who never finiſh their ſtories, cat 
talking, or, leave off; are as little fit for conver. 
ſation, as thoſe, who never ſpeak a word, 


301, 


To Invent, 
Find out, 


We invent, new things, by the force of ima- 
gination. We find out, things, that are hidden 
or unknown, by examination and ſtudy, The 
one, denotes the fruitfulneſs of the mind; the 
other, the penetration, 

It is the principle of mechanics, to invent tools 
and machines ; of phyſics, to find out cauſes and 
effects. 

The ventilator was invented, by Dr. Hales, 
Harvey, found out the circulation of the blood. 


302. to ' 


Foy, is in the heart: gaiety, in the manners. 
The one, conſiſts, in the ſweet ſentiments of the 
ſoul; the other, in the agreeable ſituation of the 
mind. 

It, ſometimes, happens, that the poſſeſſion of a 

ood, from which, we expected, a great deal of 
joy, gives us, a great deal of uneaſineſs. It is, 
often, owing, to a turn of imagination only, that 
the bittereſt tears, are ſucceeded, by the greateſt 


gaiety. 
303. 


Project, 
Deſign. 


A project, is, a plan, or, an arrangement of 


means, in order, to execute a deſign, The deſign, 


is, what we propoſe to execute. 
We, commonly, ſay of projects, that, they are 


fine; of deſigns, that, they are great. 


The beauty of projects, depends upon their or- 
der and magnificence. The RE of deſigns, 
riſes from the advantage and glory they may pro- 
cure. We ſhould not ſuffer ourſelves, to be daz- 
zled with the beauty of the one, or, the grandeur 
of the other; for practice does not, often, agree 
with ſpeculation ; the admirable order of a ſyſ- 
tem, 
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tem, and, the advantageous idea, which we form 
from it, do not, alwa\s, prevent pr-je#s from 
running aground, or, put deſgus out of the poſi 
bility of failing. 

The experience of all ages, teaches us, that 
heads, fruitful in great deſi;ns, and, excellent pro- 
jects, are, frequently, chimerical. 

The word project, is taken, alſo, for the thing 
we even propoſe to execute, as well, as that, of 
deſign, But though theſe words, conſidered in 
that ſenſe, are, more, nearly ſynonymous, we 
ſhall, nevertheleſs, find a difference, very con- 
ſpicuous to thoſe, who have any delicacy of taſte, 
The following, is ſuch, as I am able to diſcover, 

It appears to me, that prj:9, relates, to ſome- 
things, more, diſtant; den, to ſomething, more, 
near, We make prejecis, for the time to come; 
we form deſigns, for the time preſent. The firt, 
* more, vague ; the other, more, determin- 
ed. 

The project of an ayaritious man. is, to enrich 
himſelf; his den, is, to amaſs money, 

A g miniſter of ſtate, has no other project, 
than the glory of his prince, and, the happineis 
of the ſubjet. A good general, ſtudies as much 
to 3 his own de/igns, as, to diſcover thoſe of 
his enemy. 

The union of all the ſtates of Europe, into on? 
ſingle republic, for general government, and, the 
diſcuſhon of their particular intereſts, without 
changing the interiour government, peculiar to 
each of them, was a noble preject of Henry the 
IVth of France; but, perhaps, more difficult t 
execute, than the de/ien of univerſal monarch), 
in which, Spain was at that time buſied. 
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304. 
To Oblige, 
Engage. 


To oblige, implies, rather, ſomething of force; 
to engage, rather, ſomething, agreeable, Duty, 
and, neceſſity, oblige us; promiſes, and, good 
manners, engage us. 

Convenience, often, obliges thoſe, who are 
abroad, in the world, to do things, they, very 
much, diſlike, Complaiſance engages thoſe, who 
are not, very, choice in their company, ſome- 
times, to enter upon bad actions. 


305. 
All, 
Likewiſe, 


Alſo, relates more to number and quantity, 
its proper office is, to add, and, to augment, | 
Leve is, not only, liberal, but, a, prodigal, 

Likewiſe, is uſed, with moſt propriety, when it 
relates to ſimilitude or compariſon ; its particular 
office, is, to denote the conformity, and, equality 
of things. 

MV nen the body is fick, the mind is fo, /tewiſe, 
Pol (-1n:is is not, only, to be met with in Lon- 
do. ut, /ikewiſe, in country places. 


306, Upright, 
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306. | 


Upright, 
Up. 
We are upright, when, we are neither crook. 
ed, or, ſtooping. We are 1p, when, upon our 
feet. 


A graceful air, requires us to be upright. 
Reſpect makes us, ſometimes, hold ourſelves 


up. 


307. 
Flags, 
Colours. 


By the word flags, we underſtand, enſign, 
hoifted upon the top of towers, caſtles, or, 
churches. The word colours, implies the jack, 
enſign, and, pendant of a ſhip; or, the ſtandard 
of a regiment, | 
The arms of England, are generally, painted 
upon flags; the union, upon colours. 

The rü, for the moſt part, is uſed in the ſin- 

lar number; the ſecond, never. We ſay, th: 
flag, of a fort; the colours, of a regiment. Engliſh 
flags, except thoſe, on which, the arms of the 
country are painted; are, commonly, of one co- 
lour; ſuch as, white, blue, &c. But, colours, 
are of many. | 

Flags, are hung out, on days of public rejoic- 
ing; and, frequently, hoiſted, as ſignals. we 

reſpec 
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reſpect is, uſually, paid to the colours of a regi- 
ment, as military honour ſeems, there, to be, 
chiefly, centred, 


— — 


308. 


Trench, 
Ditch. 


A trench, is either a channel, made in lands, 
by digging out the earth, in order, to carry off 
the water; or, earth thrown up, in order, to de- 
fend ſoldiers, in their approach to a town, or, to 
guard a camp, Ditch, is, a trench, cut in the 
ground, between two fields, in order, to ſeparate 
them. | 

The earth, dug from trenches, that ſerve as 
drains, is, generally, ſpread, ſo as to leave no 
heap, The earth, dug from ditches, is, uſually, 
thrown up into a bank, on one fide. 

Trenches, are, commonly, regular. Ditches, 
ae, often, irregular. 

The largeneſs of a ditch, is determined, by the 
wideneſs of the trench. 


— —— 


309. 
Fine, 
Delicate. 


To conceive things, that are fine, we need,” 
only, ſufficicnt comprehenſion; but, it requires 
taſte, to conceive that, which is delicate, The 


firſt, 
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firſt, is within the reach, of many perſons ; the 
ſecond, but of few, 

A fine diſcourſe is, ſometimes, uſefully, re. 
peated to thoſe, who do not, at firſt, compre. 
hend it: but, he, who perceives not the delicate, 
at firſt glance, will never perceive it, We may 
ſeek, the one; but, muſt catch, the other, 

The word, fine, is of more extenſive uſe; we 
apply it, equally, with reſpect to the ſtrokes, of 
iII-will, as to thoſe, of good. The application 
of the word, delicate, is more rare; it agrees 
not with any thing malicious, but, is uſed, with 
moſt propriety, with reſpect to things, in them- 
ſelves, flattering, Thus, we ſay, a fine ſatire; a 
delicate encomium, 


310, 


Steadineſs, 


Conſtancy, 
Reſolution, 


Steadineſs, prevents our varying, and, ſupports 
the heart againſt levity and curioſity, which, 
diverſity of objects may produce: it riſes from 
preference, and, juſtifies choice. Conftancy, pre- 
vents, our changing, and, furniſhes the heart 
with reſources againſt being diſguſted, or, tired 
with the ſame object : it reſults from perſeverance, 
and, gives a luſtre to attachment. Reſolution, 
prevents our giving way, and, endues the heart 
with ſtrength, to reſiſt the attacks it meets with 
it ſprings from reſiſtance, and, throws a bright- 
neſs upon victory. 

| Rakes, 


8 


b 
| 
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Rakes, pride themſelves, more, in being fickle, 
than, in the /teadineſs of their engagements, If 
the affections of the ladies, do not laſt, for ever; 
it is leſs owing to a want of conflancy, to the 
perſons they love; than, to a want of reſolution, 
in the objeg of their affections. 


— 


311. 


To Conceal, 
Diſſemb/e, 
Diſgui/e. 

We conceal, by a profound ſecret, that, which 
we would not have known. We diſſemble, by 
reſerve, that, which we would not have appear. 
We diſguiſe, by contrary appearances, that, 
which we would not lay open to the penetration 
of others. | 

It requires care and attention, to conceal ; art 
and cleverneſs, to diſſemble; labour and cunning, 
to diſguiſe. | 

He, who would conceal, throws, as it were, a 
veil, over himſelf, that, he may not betray him- 
ſelf, through indiſcretion, He, who would di/- 
ſemble, throws a veil, over the eyes of others, 
that, what he does, or, ſays, may not fall within 
the reach of their knowledge. He, who would 
diſguiſe, never opens himſelf, any otherwiſe, 
than, to elude. | 

Were we to enter into affairs of intereſt, or, 
policy, we ſhould, always, conceal our deſigns; 
often, diſſemble; and, ſometimes, diſguiſe them: 
with reſpect to matters, which concern the heart, 
we ſhould be more frank. 
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It is ſufficient, to conceal, from thoſe, who can- 
not ſee, without ſome additional light; we mutt 
diſſemble, with thoſe, who can ſee, without any 
ſuch acceſſary brightneſs ; but, it is neceſſary, 
to diſguiſe thoroughly, from thoſe, who, not con- 
tent to pierce through the darkneſs that oppoſes, 
examine into that light, with which, we would 
dazzle them, 

When we have not reſolution, to correct our 
faults, we ſhould, at leaſt, have wiſdom, to con- 
ceal them. That maxim of Louis the XIth of 
France, which ſays, in order, to know how to 
reign, we {ſhould know how to 6;femble is very 
Jul , even, with reſpect to domeſtic government. 

hen the neceſſity of circumſtances, and the 
nature of affairs, require us to diſguiſe, it is poli- 
tical ; but, when urged to it, thro” an inclination 


to cheat or ſhuffle, it is knaviſh. 
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312. 
To Adjuft, 


econcile. 


To adjuſt, ſuppoſes ſome diſpute, or, diſagree- 
To reconcile, ſuppoſes, only, ſome dit- 
tance, or, difference, 
We adju/t matters; we reconcile minds. 
It ſeems impoſſible, to adju/? the liberties of 
the Gallic church, with the pretenſions of the 
court of Rome; ſooner or later, one muſt ne- 


ceſſarily deſtroy the other; for, it will, always, 


be difficult to reconcile the maxims of their par- 
liaments, with the opinions of the conſiſtory. 


We 
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We uſe the word, adju/?, with reſpect to opini- 
ons, which oppoſe one another ; and, that of 
1concile, with reſpect to paſſages, that ſeem to 
contradict each other, 

Want of juſtneſs in the mind, is what, com- 
monly, prevents ſchoolmen, from adjuſting their 
diſputes. A preciſe knowledge of the value of 
every word, in all the different circumſtances, 
wherein, they may be uſed, would go a great 
way, towards reconciling authors. 
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313. 
N To Bring, 
Fetch, 


To bring, implies, conveying a thing, ourſelves, 
from one place to another, in oppoſition to the 
verb, ſend, To fetch, implies, going to a place, 
in order, to bring. | 

He, who fetches a thing, is, always, ſuppoſed 
to bring it; but, he, who brings it, is not, 
always, ſuppoſed to fetch it. Thus, we cannot 
fetch, without bringing ; but, we may bring, 
without fetching. 

If we ſend for a workman, in any branch of 
bulineſs, in order, to make, or, repair, he, natu- 
ally, brings his tools with him: ſhould he leave 
any behind, through forgetfulneſs, he is obliged 
to go back, and, fetch them. 
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314. 


To Swallow, 
Gulp. 


In the literal ſenſe, theſe words are more nearly 
ſynonymous, than, in the figurative ; yet, even 
in that, they will admit of ſome diſtinQion, 
We gulp, in order to ſwallow, This, however, 
is not the only difference, By ſwallowing, we 
underſtand, taking down the throat, ſimply ; by 
gulping, we mean, ſucking down, eagerly, or, 
without intermiſſion, / | 

With reſpect to eating, ſwallowing, carries 
in its idea, the act of chewing; gulþing, does 
not. 

The glutton, will gulp down, a greater quan- 
tity of food, in five minutes; than a moderate 
eater, would ſwallow, in half an hour. 

In the figurative ſenſe, gulping, rather, implies, 
a difficulty of ſwallowing. 

We are all too apt to ſwaliow flattery ; and, 
as fulſome as it may poſſibly be, there are ſome 
vain perſons, that will make a ſhift to gulp it 


down. 


315. Detraction, 
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31 5 
Detraction, 
Defamation. 


Injuring the reputation, is the general idea of 
theſe two words; but, that of detraction, im- 
plies, the taking off from a man's good name; 
defamation, the giving him a bad one. Were we 
to be filent, when aſked the character of a 
worthy man, it would be detraction. Were we 
to vilify him, by declaring him guilty of infa- 
mous practices ; it would be defamation. 

Defamation, is puniſhable by human laws ; 
detraction, is not. | 

The one, is an open and ſcurrilous way of 
injuring the reputation ; the other, a cloſe and 
demure one, 

There are thoſe, accuſtomed to detraction, who 
would fly the thoughts of defamation; little 
imagining, that both are, equally, bad; being, 
— different means, only, working to the ſame 
end. b 


316, 
Meager, 


Lean. 


In that ſenſe; in which theſe two words, are 
reputed ſynonymous ; meager, ſignifies, want of 
fleſh ; lean, want of fat. 


Meagerneſs, 
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Meagerneſs, ſuppoſes, a waſte of body, owing 
either, to a bad conſtitution, or, a ſcarcity of 
food. Leanneſs, ſuppoſes, no want of fleſh 
being oppoled, only, to corpulency, or, fatneſs, ; 

A man may be lean, yet, not neager. 

The lean, are, uſually, ſtrong; the meager, 
commonly, weak, 

The firſt, is, generally, a mark of beggary; 
the ſecond, frequently, denotes, the perſon ac- 
cuſtomed to labour, 

Activity attends the Jean ; indolence, the 
meager.” Many perſons, if poſſible, would chooſe 
to be /ean ; but, none, would care to be meager, 
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317. 
Sailor, 


Seaman, 
Mariner, 


Thefe words denote perſons, who live by the 
ſea, or, practiſe navigation; but, /az/or, in m 
opinion, is uſed, with moſt propriety, with reſpec 
to the common men, or, in the ſea phraſe, thoſe, 
before the maſt, Seaman, agrees beſt, with regard 
to the ſuperior claſs of the ſhip's company, ſuch 
as, the officers, boatſwain, gunner, &c, Mariner, 
relates, more, to thoſe, who gain their livelihood 
at ſea, but, who are, generally, their own maſters; 
as fiſhermen. 

Sailors, are ignorant of navigation, and, are 
they, who work the veſſel, by the direction of 
others: ſcamen, are ſuppoſed, to underſtand it; 


and, are they, Who, generally, direct it: marmers, 
| are 


MS 


are ſuppoſed, to have no greater knowledge of the 
art, than ſuch, as E ſufficient to ſerve their pur- 
noſe ; working their veſſels, themſelves, 

Both ſailors, and, ſeamen, take long voyages; 
whereas, mariners, do little elſe, than coaſt. 

We ſay, an able ſailor ; an expert ſeamm; a 
bold mariner. 

The great hardſhips the poor ſailors undergo, 
one would imagine ſhould be ſufficient, to endear 
them to their country. It is not every captain 
of a ſhip, that is a good ſeaman, Mariners, earn 
their bread very hard; they, not only, being 
obliged to work more than other men, but, are 
in daily danger of their lives, 


318. 


Grot, 
Grotto, 


Though theſe words are, evidently, one and 
the ſame, gret, being no more, than, an abbrevi- 
ation of grot!9; yet, cuſtom has made them ex- 
preſſive of different ideas. 

Gret, then, ſeems to denote ſomething, more 
natural ; grotto, ſomething, more artificial. 

The firſt, is, in effect, the work of nature; 
the ſecond, the work of art. 

The one, implies, a cool cave, appropriated to 
pleaſure, ſtony, rough, irregular, and, overgrown 
with moſs; the- other, a pleaſurable cave, or, 
room, ornamented with ſhell-work. 

We ſay, a pretty grot; a beautiful grotto, It 
15, as much out of the power of the moſt ingeni- 
ous 
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ous artiſt, to make a grotto; any thing equal to a 
gret; as it is, for art, to rival nature, 


319. 
Cave, 
Cell, 


T he ſenſe, in which, theſe words are eſteemed 
ſynonymous, is that, of the retired dwelling of 
ſome religious perſon, 

Cave, is, a habitation under ground, made, 
either, by art or nature, Cell, 1s, ſome little 
dwelling, raiſed above ground. 

We dig a cave. We build a cell. 

Hermits, or, ſuch perſons, as chuſe to ſeclude 
themſelves from the world, bury themſelves in 
caves, they may chance to meet with ; or, wear 
out their — in cells, remote from public view. 


320. 


Broad, 
Wide. 


By broad, is underſtood, extended each way; 
as broad- cloth; a broad-brimmed hat. By wide, 
is meant, broad, to a certain degree; as three 
inches wide; four feet wide. 

Broad, ſeems to be confined to things of leſs 
extent; wide, to thoſe of greater. Thus, we 
ſay, a broad bean; a broad face; a broad back; 


a broad apron; a broad table-cloth : but, a wide 
| | room ; 
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room; a wide ditch; a wide held; the wide 
ocean. 


321. 


School, 
Academy. 


School, implies, a place, of diſcipline and 
inſtruction ; academy, a place, where the ſciences 
are taugt. 

School ſeems appropriated to the teaching of 
children; academy, to that of youth. 

In ſchools, are taught, languages, writing, 
muſic, dancing, &c. in academies, natural and 
experimental philoſophy, geography, geometry, 
aſtronomy, ethics, rhetoric, &c. | 
| Schools, begin the education; academies, finiſh 
RR | 
Children, who learn to read, with a tone, at 
ſchool, ſeldom get the better of it, even, when 
they are grown up. Academies, are the nurſeries 
of learned men. 
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322. 


Bleſſing, 
Benediction. 


Benediction, appears to me, to be limited, to 
the decretory pronunciation of happineſs. Bleſs- 
ing, eis a more general expreſſion, intimating, the 
various means of happineſs. 


„ Religious 
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Religious men, find as much comfort, in the 
henediction of the church; as others experience 
in the bleſſings of life. : 

Bleſſing, ſeems to intimate, divine favour; bene. 
dition that, which is human. 

We ſay, the bleſſing of God; the benediction of 
the prieſt. 

Heaven ſhowers down its ble/jings upon the vir- 
tuous. The benediction of a good man, is a very 
deſirable thing. 


323. 
Ambaſſador, 
Reſident. 


The peneral idea of theſe words, is, that of a 
miniſter, repreſenting the perſon of his ſovereign, 
ſent from one court to another; but, embaſſader, 
ſeems to be ſuperior to that of rent. | 

The firſt, are, generally, men of greater rank; 
the ſecond, of lets. 

Ambaſjadors, are not ſuppoſed, to ſtay long at 
the court, to which they are ſent; their office be- 
ing, to tranſact ſome ſtate affairs between the two 
pow. Reſidents, are ſuppoſed, to reſide, for 
ſome ccn{derable time, as a teſtimony of the good 
harmony between the two ſtates, 

The Earl of Northampton, was ſent from 

London, ambaſſador, to Venice, in the year, 1704, 

during the time that Mr. Murray was there, 
reſident, | 


324. 
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324. 


Dregs, 
Sediment. 


Dregs, are groſs; a ſediment, is fine. 

After the dregs are taken away, there will, fre- 
quently, remain a ſediment. | 

We fay, the dregs of wine; the dregs of melt- 
ed tallow ; but, the ſediment of water; the ſedi- 
ment of urine. 


325 


Lofty 
High. 


Lifty, ſeems to carry with it an idea of magni- 
ficence, which high, does not, Thus, we ſay, 
a lsfty room; the /ofty cedar ; but, a high houſe; 
a high tree. 

With reſpect to other things, *tis the ſame, 
Thus, it is in the power, only, of a ſevere fit of 
lickneſs, or, a heavy ſtroke of adverſity, to lower 
the high looks of the great, and, the /ofty imagi- 
nations of the proud, 


326, Betwixt, 
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326. 


Betwixt, 
Between. 


If any two words, in the Engliſh language, 
may be ſaid to carry the ſame meaning, thele, in 
ſome reſpect, may. As a ſtudied delicacy, here, 
is not, immediately, eſſential, cuſtom has made 
no other diſtinction, than, that, of uſing the 
word, between, on every occaſion, as, being ſofter 
on the tongue; and, almoſt baniſhing the uſe of 
the word, betwix!, as, being much harſher: but, 
as I deviate, from the common opinion, and, think, 
there is no word fo trivial, but the choice of it, 
on particular occaſions, may be neceſlary ; J hope, 
I may not be-condemned, as too nice, with re- 
ſpect to the words before us. 

Betwixt, then, appears to me, to be uſed, with 
moſt propriety, when that, which is in the mid- 
dle, is, as it were, embraced by the other two; 
between, when that, which is in the middle, 1s at 
ſome diſtance, from the other two. Thus to, 
ſpeak properly, with reſpect to a houſe, ſtanding 
in a row, we ſhould uſe the word, betwixt ; as, 
for example, the houſe, I dwell in, ſtands be:wixt 
two high houſes: but, with reſpect to a tree, 
ſtanding in a line with others, we ſhould uſe the 
word, between ; as, for inſtance, the oak tree, I 
mentioned, ſtands between two elms. 


327. Middle, 
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Midale, 
Midſt. 


A thing is, in the middle, when it ſtands at an 
equal diſtance from the two extremes; it is, in 
the mid, when it ſtands, in the centre of a great 
many. | 

Thus, we ſay, in the middle of a pond ; in the 
midft of a crowd, 

There cannot be a more tormenting ſituation, 
than to hang in the Middle between hope and fear, 
Providence, ſometimes, has taken a man out, 
from the mid of misfortunes, when he has ſeen 
no viſible way of eſcaping. 


328. 


Marſby, 
Boggy, 


1arſby lands, are thoſe, that lie low, and, are 
watry ; boggy lands, are thoſe, where there are 
many quagmires. 

In walking over the firſt, we ſink not deeper 
than our ankles, In paſſing over the ſecond, we 
may, entirely, be loſt, 

Marſhy lands, frequently, produce fine mea- 
dows; boggy lands, are, wholly, uſeleſs. 


329. Rough, 
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329. 


Rough, 
Rugged, 


Roughneſs, is a ſmall degree of ruggedneſs ; rug. 
gedneſs, a great degree of roughneſs. 

Smooth, 1s the reverſe of rouch ; level, the re- 
verſe of rugged. 

We ſay, a rough hand; a rugged road. 


3 30. 
Ray, 


Feam. 


A beam, ſeems to me, to be more powerful 
than a ray, caſting a greater degree of light, and, 
heat. 

We ſay, rays of light; beams of the ſun; by 
the firſt of which expreſſions, we mean, that, 
thoſe are rays, which ſhine, early, in the morn- 
ing; by the ſecond, that, thoſe are beams, which 
gleam at noon. 

We, frequently, apply the epithet chearful, to 
the word, ray; that of ſcorching, to the word, 
beam. 

The rays of the ſun, being ſeparated by a 
priſm, is the original of colours. The beams 
of the ſun, collected into one point, by means 
of a convex lens, will ſet fire to any thing they 
touch, | | 

| 331. Clergyman, 
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331. 


Clergyman, 
Parſon. 


There are three ranks of c/er.:ymen, below that 
of a dignitary, viz. parſon, vicar, and, curate, 
Parſon, is the firſt, meaning, a rector, or, he, who 
receives the great tythes of a benefice. By the 
word, parſon, then, 1s implied, one of a particular 
claſs of clergy; whereas, by the word, clergyman, 
is underſtood, any perſon, ordained to ſerve at the 
altar, 

Parſons are, always, prieſts; many clergymen, 
are, only, deacons. 

Every biſhop, dean, &c. is a clergyman; tho? 
not, always, a par/on. 

As the genera] and indiſcriminate uſe of theſe 
two words, has rendered it neceflary, I have 
pointed out the diſtinction, that ſhould be made 
between them; but, am of opinion, as cuſtom 
bas thrown into the word, par/on, an idea of con- 
tempt, it would be better, not to uſe it at all; 
but, when we have occaſion to point out one, 
of that claſs of clergymen, who enjoy the great 
tythes of a living, to ſubſtitute in its room, that, 


of rector, 


332. Suffocated, 
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332. 


Suffocated, 
Smothered, 
Choaked. 


Death, brought on, by a ſtoppage of breath, is 
the general idea of theſe three words; but, that of 
ſuffocated, implies, an extinction of life occaſioned 
by being in a place where we cannot breathe; that 
of _ by being in a place, where we are not 
ſuitered to breathe; that of choaked, by having the 

wind-pipe cloſed, 

Thus, men are, frequently, /uffocated by ſmoke, 
Perſons, raving mad, when incurable, are, ſome- 
times, ſmothered, between two feather-beds. Ma- 
lefactors, when hanged, are choaked. 

It has happencd, that travellers, by falling in- 
to bogs, have been, ſometimes, ſuffocated, before 
aſſiſtance could be had. Children, are, frequent- 
ly, ſnothered, in bed, thro' the careleſsneſs of 

nurſes. Perſons are often, choated, by eating too 
greedily. 

The words, ſmother, and, choak, are, often, 

uſed in a figurative ſenſe; the word, ſuffocate, ne- 
ver. 

We ſmother a flame. We choak a paſſage. 

It is an act of charity, to ſmother the failings 
of another. When intereſt is predominant, it is 
ſure to cheat up all the avenues to the heart, 


which, would, otherwiſe, be open to the cries of 
diſtreſs, 


= 333. Cloat- 
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333. 


Cloak-bag, 
Portmanteau, 
Trunk. 


Theſe are machines for carrying cloaths on a 
journey. Cloak-bags, are made of leather, con- 
trived to be laid upon the back of a horſe : port- 
manteaus, and, trunks, are of wood, generally, 
covered with hair, and, made to be carried be- 
fore, or, behind a carriage; with this difference 
between them, that, portmanteaus, are long, and, 
their lids round ; whereas, trunks are made ſquare, 


every way. 


334+ 
Rule, 
Order. 


Rule, reſpects, properly, thoſe things that 
ought to be done; order, the manner, in which 
they ſhould be done. In the idea of the firſt, 
tiere ſeems to be ſomething, ariſing more, from 
natural right; in the idea of the ſecond, ſome- 
thing, reſulting more, from poſitive right. 

Equity and charity ought to be the two grand 
rules of our . ; they may, even, deviate 
from all kind of order. 

We ſubmit to rule. We conform to order. 


Although the firſt, is much more indiſpenſable, 
it 
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it is, yet, much more broke through; the parti- 
cularity of order, making a greater impreſſion 
on us, than, the advantage of rule, 


335, 
Regular, 
Methadical, 


We are regular, in our conduct. We are 
methodical, with reſpect to our affairs, 

A regular man, is careful of his reputation ; 
he runs into no exceſs, A methodical man, 
takes care of his time; he gives no way to diſli- 
pation, 

With reſpect to expences; we are regular, in 
relation to, the bounds we ſet to them; methodi- 
cal, with regard to, the manner of them, 

Regular perſons, are always, admired ; metho- 
dical perſons, are, frequently, laughed at, 


330. 
To be forry for, 


Ren ret. 


We are forry far the misfortunes of another ; 
we regret his abſence, The one, is the effect of 
pity; the other, of attachment. 

Grief, occaſions our ſerrow : repentance, ex- 

cites our regret, ; 
A court favourite, in proſperity, is the object 
of envy; but, when he falls into diſgrace, no 


one is /orry for him. T hoſe princes, who _ 
mo 
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moſt commended, during their life, are not, 
always, molt regretted, after their death. 

The expreſſion, ſorry for, when uſed, with 
reſpect to ourſelves, in ſome meaſure, changes its 
ſignification. Retaining the common and gene- 
ral idea of ſenſibility, it ceaſes to expreſs that 
articular motive of pity, that makes us ſympa- 
thiſe, inwardly, for the diſtreſſes of others; and, 
in its room, marks, only, a certain uneaſineſs, 
which diſcovers itſelf, outwardly. When we 
are ſorry for the misfortunes of others, we are, 
often, inwardly touched, and, perhaps, no out- 
ward ſign of it ſhall appear: when we are ſorry 
for our on; we ſhew it, outwardly, in order, 
to draw the compaſſion of others, This expreſ- 
ſion is, ſometimes, uſed, in another ſenſe, beſides 
that, mentioned ; inſtead of motives of pity, it 
denotes, motives of repentance: In this ſenſe, 
we ſay, he is ſorry for the ſteps he has taken. 

As much taken up, as we may be, with our- 
ſelves, there are certain moments, when we are 
forry for the diſtreſſes of others. However philo- 
ſophical we may pretend to be, it is extremely 
difficult, to ſuffer, a long time together, without 
ſhewing ſome ſigns of ſorrow. Mercenary peo- 
ple, are ſorry for every ſtep they take, that does 
not tura out to advantage. We often, ſeem 
to regret the abſent, in order, to affront the per- 
ſon preſent, | 
A hard heart, is ſorry for no one, An inſen- 
lible man, is never ſorry for any thing, that 
happens to him. A miſerly perſon, regrets every 
morſel he eats, 

We ſhould never be forry for a man, who ſuf- 
ters deſervedly ; for ourſelves, when we can pro- 
cure no kind of comfort; nor, for any trouble 
we 
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we take, when prudence r it. We ſhould 


not regret the departure of a friend, when his 
abſence, will turn out to his advantage. 


337: 


Rivulet, 
Brook, 


Stream. 


Rivulets, and, brooks are certain ſpecies of 
fireams, which are running waters; with this 
difference, that a rivulet, runs between banks; 
whereas, a brook, winds its way, through the 
meadows, or, by a hedge fide. 

A rivulet, is, a much larger ſtream, than, a 
brook. 

Fiſh are found in rivulets; but, never in what 
we, properly, call, brooks; there not being ſuffici- 
ent depth of water. 

We ſay, the rapid fream; the clear rivulet; 
the gurgling brook. 

Heavy rains will ſwell a fream, in ſuch a 
manner, as to overflow the neighbouring grounds, 
Poets are, very, luxurious, in their deſcription of 
rivulets, and, brooks. 


338. Stream, 
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338. 


Stream, 
Current. 


A ftream, iſſues from a head, and, moves for- 
ward, with a continuity of parts. A current, is 
a certain progreſſive motion of ſome fluid body. 
Theſe words, in the literal ſenſe, are applied to 
water, Thus, we fay, the Hream of a river; 
the current of a ſea. | 

Streams, are, frequently, rapid; currents, are, 
ſeldom ſo. 

In the figurative ſenſe, theſe words, convey 
the ſame ideas. Thus, we ſay, a flream of 
light; a current of air. 


339.7 


To Swear, 


Make oath of. 


Cuſtom has made the word, ſwear, to ſignify, 
the profane and illegal uſe of the ſacred name, in 
common converſation ; whereas, by the phraſe, 
make oath of, is underſtood, the divine name, uſed 
ſolemnly, on legal occaſions, in confirmation of 
the truth, 

In courts of judicature, we are required to 
make oath of every thing we have to ſay, He, 
who ſwears, upon every occaſion, gives us to 
underſtand, that his bare word is not to be 
credited, ; 


340. Pleaſing, 
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340. 


Pleaſing 
Agreeable. 


It is the air and behaviour, that renders pleaſ- 
ing; good ſenſe and good humour, that renders 
agreeable, 

We love, the company of a pleaſing man; be- 
cauſe he charms, We covet, the company of 
an agreeable man; becauſe he diverts. 

Well-bred perſons, are, always, pleaſing. Merry 
perſons, are, commonly, agreeable. 

How difficult is it, to avoid being attached to 
one, of a pleaſing addreſs, and, agreeable conver. 
ſation | 

It appears to me, that it is, more, the behavi- 
our, than the air, that makes the men pleaſing ; 
and, that, it is, rather, the air, than the behavi- 
our, that makes the women, ſo. It ſeems to me, 
alſo, that, it is, rather, good ſenſe, and, a liveli- 
neſs in converſation, that conſtitutes agreeableneſs, 
in the men; and, that, it is an even temper, 
and, a merry diſpoſition, that eſtabliſhes that 
quality, in the women. 

W hen theſe words are uſed, otherwiſe, than 
to denote perſonal qualities, that of pleaſing, 
praperly ſpeaking, implies, ſomething, which 
flatters the ſenſe, or, ſelf-love; that, of agreeable, 
ſomething, which agrees with the taſte, and, 
the mind. | 

It is pleaſing, to have, always, deſireable objects 
before us. Nothing is more agreeable, to a joy- 
ous man, than good company, 

t 


ie 


It is, ſometimes, dangerous, to approach that, 
which is pleaſing to the ſight; and, it may hap- 
pen, that, what is very agreeable, may be very 
prejudicial. 


— 


341. 


Graces, 
Charms. 


Graces, reſult from natural politeneſs, accom» 
panied with a noble freedom : it is a varnifh, that 
appears in our converſation, our actions, and, our 
carriage; making us pleaſe in every thing we do. 
Charms, riſe from an aſſemblage of fine touches, 
animated by good- humour, and, good- ſenſe; and, 
are, ſometimes, far ſuperior to what is, perfectly, 
agreeable, 

The body, ſeems to be more ſuſceptible of 
graces; the mind, of charms, We ſay, of a lady, 
that ſhe walks, dances, and, ſings with grace; 
and, that her converſation is full of charms, 

What can a man deſire more, in a lady, than, 
an outward union, of graces, and, charms; and, 
an inward compoſition, of ſolidity, in her diſpo- 
ſition, and, delicacy, in her ſentiments. 


342+ Ready, 
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342. 
Ready, 
\ Eaſy. 


Both the one, and, the other of theſe word: 
denote that, which is done without difficulty; | 
but, the firſt, excludes difficulty, which ariſes | 
from obſtacles and oppoſitions ; the ſecond, that 
which ſprings from the very nature of the thing. 
Thus, we ſay a ready entrance, when no one 
ſtops the te ; an eaſy entrance, when the 
paſſage is large and commodious. For the ſame 
reaſon, we ſay, of a woman, without reſerve ; 
that, ſhe is ready of acceſs: and, of a ſhoe, that 
does not pinch; that, it is eaſy. 

It appears to me, beſt, to uſe the word, ready, 
in naming the action; and, that of eaſy, in ex- 
preſſing the event, of that action. Thus, ſpeak- | 
ing of a commodious harbour, I ſhould ſay, we 
have there, a ready landing; and, that it is eaſy, 
to land there. 

Of theſe two adjectives, there are formed, two 
ad verbs, eaſily, and, readily. Which, beſides the 
difference of ideas, remarked in their originals, 
have one peculiar to themſelves; which, I ſhould 
not, here, omit taking notice of. In ſpeaking, 
then, of a ſenſible perſon, I ſhould, rather, ſay, 
he comprehends ey, and, pardons readily; than, 
that he comprehends readily, and, pardons eaſily. 
This choice of words, I muſt confeſs, is deli- 
cate; but, as I, can perceive the neceſlity of it, 
why ſhould not another, do the {ame ? 


343. Flat, 


on 


343» 


Flat, 
Inſepid. 


That, which is flat, does not pierce the taſte; 

that, which is inſipid, does not touch it, in the 
leaſt, Thus, the laſt, riſes upon the firſt ; the 
one, wanting, only, a degree of ſeaſoning ; the 
other, wanting it, entirely, 
In works of the mind, they are both very far 
from pleaſant : but, the fat, appearing to affect 
the graces, diſpleaſes: the inſipid, appearing to 
have no knowledge, tires. 

In relation to the beauty of the ſex, I do not 
think the word, inſipid, ſhould be uſed, but with 
reſpect to thoſe, who are of a diſpoſition, whol- 
ly, inſenſible: but, we ſay, beauty is flat, when 
it is not animated, and, when it has neither the 
ch rms of vivacity, nor thoſe of ſoftneſs. 


7. ů m _ 2 1 


344 
To Keep, 
Detain. 


We #eep, what we intend not to part with, 
We detain, what we propoſe not to reſtore. 
We keep that, which is our own. We detarn, 
that, which is another's. 
The miſer, keeps his money. The debtor, de- 
'ains the property of his creditors, 
The 


=: 


The honeſt man, finds a difficulty, in keeping 
what he poſſeſſes; when the rogue, finds none, 
in detaining what he has taken, 


344. 


Complicated, 
Involved. 


Affairs, or, actions are complicated, one with 
another, by their mixture and mutual depen- 
dance. Perſons are involved in actions, or, in 
affairs,. when they are far immerged in them. 

Things, extremely complicated, become obſcure 
to thoſe, who have not ſufficient underſtanding, 
or diſcernment, to unfold them. If we are, of- 
ten, in company with raſh people, we are liable 
to be involved in diſagreeable matters, 

The moſt complicated affairs, become ſimple, 
and, eaſy to be underſtood, in the mouth, or, in 
the writings of an able advocate. It is dange- 
rous to be involved, even innocently, in the 
crimes of the great; as, at thoſe times we are, 
always, the dupe, and, are ſure to be ſacrificed 
to their intereſts, 

Complicated, has a ſubſtantive, in general ule; 
involved has not; but, in return, that, has a verb, 
in general uſe, which, the other has not, We 
hear, frequently, of complication ; ſeldom, of in- 
volution ; ſo again, we meet, frequently, with the 
verb, to involve; ſeldom, with that, of to comps;- 
cate, h 

Nothing embarraſſes phyſicians more, than 4 


complication of diſorders, of which, the remedy ot 
one, 


C ina: 1 


one, ſhall oppoſe the cure of another, It is very 
diſagreeable to have ſuch acquaintance, as involve 
us, always, in their own faults, 


1 


345. 


For, 
As to. 


However ſynonymous theſe may be, for, ſeems 
to me, to agree beſt when, ſpeaking of a perſon 
or thing which governs the following verb: As 
to, appears to me, to be uſed, with moſt propri- 
ety, when, ſpeaking of that, which is governed 
by the verb, I ſhould ſay, then, for my part, I 
will not interfere in ſuch matters, as do not 
concern me; as to me, all things are indif- 
ferent, 

The religion, of the underſtanding part of 
mankind, conſiſts in a lively faith, a pure mo- 
rality, and, in a ſimple conduct, guided by 
divine authority, and, ſupported by reaſon, 
Fer that, of the people in general, it con- 
lifts in a blind credulity, and, in exterior 
practices, authoriſed by education, and, corro- 
borated by the force of cuſtom. As to that, 
of thoſe, belonging to the church, we can 
determine nothing concerning it, unleſs we 
_ detach them from their temporal inte- 
reſts, 


N 2 347» Trade, 
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347. 


Trade, 
Buſmeſs, 
Profeſſion. 


In the ſenſe, in which theſe words are eſteemed 
ſynonymous, that of trade, implics, a manual 
occupation; that of buſineſs, ſuch an occupation, 
as conſiſts, only, in buying and ſelling ; that of 
prefeſſion, ſuch, as reſults from the lucrative uſe 
of the ſciences, Thus, the occupations of a 
carpenter, taylor, baker, &c. are trades ; thoſe of 
a linen-draper, mercer, haberdaſher, &c, arc 
buſineſſes ; thoſe of a phyſician, counſellor, muſi- 
Clan, &c. are profeſſions. 

In point of rank, profeſſions take plaee of luſi- 
neſſes ; buſmeſſes, of trades. 


— 


348. 
Divination, 
Prediction. 


Divination, brings hidden things to light; 
trediction, fortels what will come to pals. 

The firſt, regards things preſent and paſt, 
The ob, cis of the ſecond, are thipgs to come. 

A learned and diſcerning man, one, who knows 
what relation, the leaſt outward ſigns, bear to 
the motions of the ſoul, readily, paſſes with the 
world, as well-ſkilled in divinatizn, A wile man, 


one, who ſecs what will be the conſequences of 
| certain 


„„ 


certain principles, and, the effects of certain 
cauſes, may paſs with the people, as having the 
knowledge of prediction. 


349. 


To Reprove, 
Reprimand. 


He who reproves another, points out his fault, 
and, blames him. He who retrimands, pretends 
to puniſh, and, mortifies the offender, 

We reprove a friend, We reprimand a child, 

Reprove, is ſeldom uſed, but, with reſpect to 
the faults of the mind ; reprimand, with regard 
to the manners and conduct, 

We, ſometimes, reprove one, who knows 
better, than ourſelves, No one has a right to 
reprimand, but ſuperiors, 


350. 
Auſtere, 


Severe. 


We are auſtere, by our manner of living; 
ſevere, by our manner of thinking. 

Softnels, is the reverſe of auſterity ; it is rare 
to paſs, immediately, from one to the other; a 
common, regular way of life, is the medium, 
between the two. Remiſſneſs, and, ſeverity, are 
the two extremes, in one of which, we are ſure 
to fall; few perſons being able to diſtinguiſh the 

true 


nn 


true medium, which conſiſts, in an exact and 
preciſe knowledge of the law. 

We are au/tere, only, with reſpect to ourſelves , 
but, we may be ſevere, as well with reſpe& to 
others, as ourſelves, h 

Enthuſiaſts give themſelves up to the exerciſes 
of auſterity ; this was, alſo, once, the cuſtom of 
recluſes. Some caſuiſts affect to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by a ſevere morality ; extending it, 
even, *till it loſes fight of every degree of reaſon, 

An auftere lite, conſiſts in the privation of 
pleaſures and conveniences; we, ſometimes, 
embrace it through a taſte of ſingularity, and, 
would fain have it — to proceed from a 
principle of religion. orals, too ſevere, may 
equally, with morals too remiſs, wound the 
regularity of manners, 
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351. 
Tempeſt, 


Storm. 


By tempeſt, is underſtood, the utmoſt violence 
of the wind; by form, a commotion of the 


elements. 
Tempeſis, are more dreadful at ſea, than 


Or ms, 
K We uſe the word florm, to denote any vio- 
lence of weather ; but, then, in order, to deter- 
mine what weather we mean, we are under a ne- 
ceflity of adding ſuch other words to it, as ſhall 
expreſs the idea, we want to convey, Thus, we 
ſay, a /torm of wind; a term of hail, &c. but, 


the word tempeſt, is underſtood to be, neither 
more 
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more or leſs, than, as was ſaid before, the utmoſt 
violence of the wind : ſhould this exceſs of 
wind, be attended with rain, thunder and light- 
ning, it, then, becomes a /torm. 

We, may, ſay, with propriety, a great form; 
but a great tempej?, would be abſurd. 

Words cannot deſcribe the diſtreſſes of ſea- 
men, when out, in tempe/ſluous weather. Stormy 
weather, is, generaily, ſucceeded by ſerene. 


352. 
To Appear 


Seem, 


I know not how much 1 may differ from the 
reſt of my countrymen; but, the verb, appear, 
in my opinion, relates, more, to the eye; ſeem, 
more, to the imagination. 

An object, always, appears leſs, the farther it 
is off. Many things ſeem practicable, which 
cannot be carried into execution. | 


353» 


2 
Hard, 


The ſenſe, in which theſe words are account- 
ſynonymous, is that of quick motion ; but, 
faſt, denotes quickneſs, without force; hard, 
quickneſs, with violence, Thus, to run, ride, 
or, rain fa/?, implies a quicker motion, than 
common; 


- [ a: 3 


common; but, to run, ride, or, rain hard, ſome 
degree of force or violence. 

With reſpect to work, /a, means expediti- 
ouſly ; hard, laboriouſly. Thus, he, who works 
Faſt, will ſcon have done. He, who works hard, 
will ſoon be weary, | 


354. 


Clock, 
_ Dial. 


Theſe are both time-pieces, with this differ- 
ence, that the clock ſtrikes; the dial, does not, 
"Tis, for this reaſon, we call that plate, which 
determines time, by a ſhadow, in the ſun, a ſun- 

dial. 
The cloct, tells, the hour; the dial, ſhews, 
It. 

Dials, were long in uſe, before the invention 

of ches. ; 


355. 


Every, 
All. 


Though the word, every, is, more frequently, 
made uſe of, by itſelf; it is, ſometimes, connect- 
ed with the word, ONE; eſpecially, when uſed 
as ſynonymous to all, As, all of us; every one 
of us. "Theſe expreſſions ſhew, that every, is, 
rather, particular, relating more to individuals; 


and, that all, is rather, general, relating to the 
whole ; 


1 


whole; the word, ONE, being added to every, 
ſpecifying that determination. 

Every, includes, always, in its idea, the word 
all; though all, does not, always, include the 
word every : that is, all, ſpeaks in general, only; 
whereas, every, excepts none. 

Every man is, undoubtedly, bound to aſſiſt his 14 
neighbour. All men, are mercenary. YI 

All, ſeems to me, to be the plural of every ; FY 
every being, conſtantly, applied to the fingular 1 
number; all, to the plural. Thus, we ſay, 
every man; every thing; every part, &c. but, "Wl 
all men; all things; all parts, &c. . 


356. 


Pity, 
Compaſſion, 


Commiſeration. 


I cannot ſay, whether in the characteriſing of 
theſe words, I may fall in with the opinion of 
the public; but, with reſpect to the two firſt, 
pity, ſeems to me, to be, rather, particular, and, 
to be uſed, with moſt propriety, with regard to 
perſons, we have ſome knowledge of ; whereas, 
compaſſim, is more general, and, may be uſed, 
equally, with reſpect, to thoſe we know, as, to 
thoſe we know not. 

We are ſaid, to pity the diſtreſſes of a friend; 
and, compaſſionate the misfortunes of a ſtranger. 

Pity, ſeems moſt applicable to the firſt emotions 
we feel, at the ſight or deſcription of an object 
in diſtreſs; riſing from tenderneſs of heart. 
Compaſſion, ſeems to reſult from reflection, on the 
N 5 unmerited 
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unmerited calamities of another ; ſpringing from 
the trueſt benevolence. 

Thus, we ſay, it was through pity, we were 
led to compaſſionate his caſe. 

Commiſeration, in my opinion, implies a fellow- 
feeling, or, the bearing a part in another's woe, 
and, riſes from ſympathy. | 

We, naturally, cammiſerate the ſorrows of one, 
we love, 

According to this interpretation of the words, 
we may pity, and, yet, not have compaſſion ; we 
may have both pity, and, compaſſion, yet, not com- 
miſerate. 

The word pity, on ſome occaſions, has been 
made uſe of, by way of contempt; as 1 prty her 
pride: but it ſeems here, to be uſed, rather, iro- 
nically, than, to imply, in its real ſignification, 
any degree of ſcorn, | 


357. 


Slippery, 
Glib. 


Glibneſs, implies, a great degree of ſlipperineſi; 
flipperineſs, a ſmall degree of glibneſs. 

All ice is ſlippery; but, that, which is, remark- 
ably, ſmooth, is glib. | 

The proper, and, literal definition of fippery, 
is, affording no firm hold, or, footing ; that of 
zlib, made eaſy to be moved. In this ſenſe, the 
frit, denotes, ſomething, natural; the laſt, ſome- 
thing, not ſo, : "1 FA 


1 


An eel is ſo ſlippery, as to be difficult to hold. 
Wet weather, ſucceeded by a froſt, makes the 
ways ſlippery. Oiling, the fly of a jack, makes 
it run glib. | 

So, in the figurative ſenſe : ſpeaking of a wo- 


man, fond of gallantry; we ſay, ſhe is a ſippery 
dame. Nothing is of a more /:ppery nature, than 
true happineſs; it ſlides through the fingers, 
even, while we think, we hold it faſt. Strong 
liquor, on different perſons, has different effects: 


ſome, it ſickens; others, it ſtupifies; of others, 


again, it makes the tongue run ſo glib, as to be, 
greatly, entertaining. 


Alli 


358. 
Ridicule, 
Deri ſion. 


Laughter in ſcorn, is the common import of 
theſe words; but, that of ridicule, implies, con- 
temptuous merriment ; that of deriſion, ſportive 


We, ridicule, in order, to ſhew another his 


fault, and, induce him to amend; We never 
deride, but, with the utmoſt contempt. 

A friend will, often, ridicule; none, but an 
enemy, derides. 

If we have done any thing deſerving ridicule, 
we ſhould endeavour to retrieve our character, 
leſt we become the deriſion of all who know us. 


359, To, 
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359. 


To Cry, 
Weep. 


Shedding cf tears, is the general ſenſe, in 
which theſe words are underſtood ; but, to cy, 
implies, ſhedding of tears, audibly; to weep, 
ſhedding of tears, with ſilence. 

Children, commonly, cry; grown perſons, 
generally, weep. m_ 

*Tis not the noiſe we make, that denotes a 
greater or leſs meaſure of grief; for, the ſecret 
weeper, may be more diſtreſſed, than one, who 
crys, aloud. 

Crying is found, by experience, to give greater 
relief to ſorrow, than, bare weeping. 


300. 
To Shake, 
Tremble. 


Both thefe words imply, being agitated with a 
vibratory motion, but, as this motion ſeems to 
ariſe from different cauſes, it renders the choice 
of them, neceſſary. 

Shake, appears to me, more applicable to a 
tremulous motion, occaſioned by cold; tremble, 
to a like motion, occaſioned by * 

We fake with cold; we tremble with fear. 

When the blood is chilled, we, naturally, 
ſhake. The very thought of danger, will make 


the coward, tremble. 
The 


©... 


The verb /hake is often uſed in the active ſenſe ; 
the verb tremble, never. Thus we ſhake the 
houſe ; ſhake a tree; ſhake hands, &c, 


a — 


361. 
Pedigree, 
Genealogy. 


Pedigree, 1s our lineal deſcent from ſome an- 
ceſtor, ages back, pointed out : genealogy, is a 
hiſtory of ſuch pedzgree. 

We trace our pedigree, We write our genea- 
logy. 

y is, ſometimes, neceſſary, to examine into 
our pedigree, in order, to claim or fecure our 
property in lands. The tranſmitting of geneals- 
gies to poſterity, though they may be, in ſome 
reſpect, uſeful, is a ſtanding mark, of the vanity 
of our anceſtors, 


Prebend, 
Prebendary. 


Prebend, implies, a certain ſtipend, granted to 
the clergy, in cathedral churches : prebendary, 
denotes, properiy, the perſon who receives that 
ſtipend. Though it is well known to every one, 
that, one of theſe words, implies, the ſtipend; 
the other, the ſtipendiary, yet I thought fit to 
take notice of them, eſpecially, as it gave me an 
opportunity of correcting their erroneous uſe; it 


being 
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being common, to employ the word, prebendary 
to expreſs, the benefice; and, that of prebend, to 
denote, the dignitary ; whereas, they ſhould be 
reverſed; i.e. Prebend, ſhould be uſed to mark 
the office ; prebendary, to point out the perſon, 
filling that office. 


363. 
Diſcourſe, : 


Conver ſation. 


- The general import of theſe words, is, the 
mutual intercourſe of ſpeech, but, that of giſ- 
courſe, implies, ſerious or ſet talk, upon any par- 
ticular ſubject; that of converſation, ſuch, as is 
eaſy and familiar, and, not confined to any par- 
ticular topic. 

Dijcourſe, is, generally, formal; converſation, 
commonly, chearful. 

The attention of men is ſo much ſcattered, by 
diſſipation, that, when together, excluſive of bu- 
ſineſs, they ſeldom enter into any diſcour/e, that 
is improving: but, their general converſation runs 
on things, in their nature, trifling, and, imper- 
tinent. 


364. Impertinent, 


Imperti nent, 
Impudent, 
Saucy. 


Nothing is more general than the indiſcri- 
minate uſe of theſe words, though none differ 
more among themſelves: if a man gives rude lan- 
guage, how common is it to ſay, he is an im- 
pertinent, impudent, or, ſaucy fellow. One would 
imagine their peculiar ideas, are ſo well known, 
as to render it unneceſſary, to take farther no- 
tice of them; but, as ſome people never ſee the 
{tumbling block till they fall over it, it may 
not be unneceſlary to give them a perfect view 
of it: in order to which, I need, only, define 
them, | 

Impertinent, then, means, intruding, and, med- 
dling with what, no way concerns us. {mpudent, 
implies, ſhameleſſneſs, or, want of modeſty. Sau- 
cy, means, inſolent, and, abuſive. 

To ſhew a further difference between them, 
or, give any examples of their uſe, would be 
needleſs, 


«= 


365. 
Tongue, 
nguage, 


I know not whether in characteriſing theſe 
words, I may fall in with the taſte of the pub. 
lic; but, according to my opinion, tongue, ſeems, 
to agree beſt with a corrupted language, that is, 
tongue, appears to be more particular, or, pro- 
vincial; language, more general, or, national, 
Thus, I would ſay, the vulgar tongue; the mo- 
ther tongue; the Yorkſhire tongue but, the Eng- 
liſh /anguage; the French language; the Spaniſh 
language. 

That, of the Indians, may be, rather, called a 
tongue, than a language; it being neither formal, 
or, regular, 

The generality of people, content themſelves, 
with ſpeaking the tongue, common to the place 
they are bred up in; without paying any regard, 
to the beauties of their native language. 


” __ 


366. 


Fuddled, 
Drunk, 
Intoxicated. 


With reſpect to the two firſt of theſe words, 
drunk, riſes upon that of fuddled; fuddled, im- 
plying, a leſs degree of inebriation ; drunk, a 
greater. As to the word intoxicated, its greateſt 


diſtinction 


E 


diſtinction is, that, whereas fuddled, and, drunk, 
are ſeldom uſed, in the figurative ſenſe ; that, is 
hardly ever, in the literal, 

Half a pint of wine, will make ſome men, 
drunk; when others, ſhall drink a gallon, with- 
out being, the leaſt, fuddled. Good ſucceſs will, 
ſometimes, ſo intoxicate a perſon, as to take him 
off from his buſineſs, and, render him diſagreea- 
ble to all his acquaintance, 


# 


367. 
Bargain, 
Agreement, 
Contract. 


Bargain, is more limited, relating to ſale; 
agreement, and, contract, are more general, im- 
plying, any ſort of ſtipulation; with this differ- 
ence between them, that agreement, ſeems to 
denote, a verbal one; contract, one, that is writ- 
ten. 

It is a mark of honeſty, in dealing, never to 
draw back from a bargain, once made, Such is 
the unſteadineſs of mankind, that we are, fre- 
quently, obliged to enter into contract, in order, 
to bind them to their agreement. 


368. Mine, 


( 124 J 


368. 
Mine, 


My own. 


Though many are of opinion that, the wo 
ewn, is added to the poſſeſſive pronoun, ), 

2 of emphaſis, or, corroboration, only; yet, 
cuſtom ſeems to have thrown into the idea of 
the expreſſion, my own, a greater degree of pro- 
perty, than, into that, of the word, mune, 
Thus, a workman, to whom certain tools have 
been appropriated by his matter, for the work 
he is employed on, might, with propriety, ſay, 
theſe tools are mine, thougi, at the ſame time, 
they are not his own, being the property of his 
maſter. So, again, a wife, might lay claim to 
the cloaths ſhe wears, and, ſay, they are mine; 
though, ſhe could not ſay, with propriety, that, 
they were her own, being, in reality, the proper- 
ty of her huſband, On the other hand, the ex- 
preſſion, my own, may, with elegance, be uſed, 
by the perſon, in whom the ſole right of a thing, 
is veſted, 


309. NVigb, 


369. 
Nigh, 
Near. 
I will leave it to the deciſion of the curiòus, 
whether or no, the word near, is not a cor- 
ruption of nigher, the comparative of nigh : be 
this as it may, near, in my opinion, implies, 
a leſs diſtance than nigh, Thus, I ſhould ſay, 
when we come nigh to ſuch a place, we ſhall 
be near home: the nigher the enemy, the nearer 
the danger. As a farther proof of this, ſpeak- 
ing of the cloſe tyes of kindred, we uſe the word 
near, in preference to that of nigh, as implying a 
leſs diſtance, or, greater degree of conſanguini- 
ty, between the two perſons. Thus, my bro- 
ther's child is my ngar relation, or, is nearly re- 
lated to me. 


370. 
5 — 
Hectual. 

With reſpect to theſe two words, that of ca- 
cious, ſeems not ſo powerful, as that of effettual. 
The firſt, gets the better of moſt obſtacles ; the 
laſt, of all, 


g By an efficacious remedy, we put an effefual 
op. 


WS 371. Width, 
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| 371. 

1 Width, 
Wideneſs. 


Width, ſeem, more applicable to things ſmal] 
in themſelves; wideneſs, to thoſe, which are 
large. Thus, we ſay, the width of paper; the 
width of cloth z but, the wideneſs of a ditch; the 
wideneſs of a field. 58 
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ALPHABETICAL TABLE, 


Of THE 


WORDS, treated of in theſe VOLUMES. 


A. 


O Abandon, Forſake, Leave, Relinquiſh, 

Deſert, Quit. Numb. 1 

To Abate, Diminiſh, Decreaſe, Leſſen. 3 

Io Abdicate, Renounce, Reſign. 2 
Fo Abhor, Hate, Loath, Deteſt. 

Abilities, Ingenuity, Cleverneſs, Parts. 13 


Ability, Capacity. 143 
Abject, Low, Mean, Beggarly. 5 
Able, Skilful, Learned. 220 
Lo Aboliſh, Abrogate, Diſannul, Repeal, Re- 
voke. 6 
Abſent, Inattentive. 293 
Abſtemious, Sober, Temperate. 231 
Abſtinence, Faſt. 234 
Abſtraction, Preciſion. 288 


Abſurd, Unreaſonable, Inconſiſtent. 233 
Abundance, 


X. 


Abundance, Plenty. 253 
Abuſe, Affront, Inſult. 120 
Abyſs, Gulph. 84 
Academy, School, 321 
To Accept, Take, Receive. 114 
To Accoſt, Approach. | 12 
Acid, Sharp, Sour. 232 
Acknowledgement, Confeſſion. 22 
Acquainted, Familiar, Intimate. 237 
To Acquieſce, Agree, Conſent. 124 
Act, Action, Deed. 9 
To Add, Augment. 14 
Addreſs, Air, Mien, Behaviour, Manners, 
Depor ment, Carriage. I 
Adjacent, Contiguous, 235 
To Adjuſt, Reconcile. 312 
Adminiſtration, Management, Conduct, Go- 
vernment, Direction. 125 
Admonition, Advice, Counſel. 23 i 
Advantageous, Profitable, Beneficial, 80 
Advice, Admonition, Counſel. 23 
Affairs, Buſineſs, 148 
To Affirm, Aver, Aſſert, Avouch, Atteſt, De- 
clare, Swear, Proteſt, Maintain. 18 
To be Afraid, be Apprehenſive, Fear, Dread. 131 
Againſt, In ſpite of, 78 
To Agree, Acquieſce, Conſent. 124 
Agreeable, Pleaſing. 340 
Agreement, Contract, Bargain, 307 
Aim, View, Deſign. 34 
Air, Addreſs, Mien, Manners, Behaviour, 
Deportment, Carriage. 11 
Ale-houſe, Public-houle. 226 
All, Every. 355 
Allurements, Attractions, Charms. 20 


Alone, Only. 281 


1 5 


Alſo, Likewiſe. 305 
Always, Continually, Perpetually. 100 
Amazement, Aſtoniſnment, Wonder, Sur- 
prize, Conſternation. 212 
Ambaſſador, Reſident. 323 
Ambiguity, Equivocation, Double-Enten- 
dre. 61 
Amuſement, Diverſion. 240 
Ancient, Antique, Old. 86 
Angry, In a Paſſion, Paſſionate. 117 
Antique, Ancient, Old. | 86 
Apartment, Chamber, Room. 249 
Apartment, Lodging. 251 
Apparition, Viſion, 129 
To Appear, Seem. 352 
Appearance, Outſide, 128 
To be Apprehenſive, be Afraid, Fear, Dread, 131 
To Approach, Accoſt. I2 
Arms, Weapons. : 
Arrogance, Pride, Vanity, Haughtineſs, Pre- 
ſumption. 177 
Artifice, Stratagem, Trick, Device, Fineſſe, 
Cunning. 40 
As to, For. 346 
Aſhamed, Baſhful. 299 
To Aſk, Interrogate, Inquire, 9 
To Aﬀert, Affirm, Avouch, Aver, Atteſt, De- 
clare, Proteſt, Swear, Maintain. 18 
Aſſiduous, Expeditious, Quick. 183 
To Aſſiſt, Succour, Help, Relieve. 99 
Aſtoniſhment, Amazement, Wonder, Sur- 
prize, Conſternation. 212 
Aſtrologer, Aſtronomer. 290 
Attachment, Paſſion, Devotion. 291 
To Atteſt, Avouch, Aver, Aſſert, Affirm, Pro- 
teſt, Swear, Declare, Maintain. 18 
Attractions, Allurements, Charms. 20 


Audaciouſneſs, 
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Audaciouſneſs, Effrontery, Impudence, Bold- 
neſs. 79 


To Augment, Add. 144 
Auſtere, Severe. 350 


Authority, Power, Dominion. 137 
Avaritious, Covetous, Miſerly, Niggard- 


ly. 21 

To * 4 Avouch, Atteſt, Swear, Aſſert, Affirm, 
Proteſt, Declare, Maintain. 18 

To Avoid, Shun, Fly. 97 
To Avouch, Aver, Atteſt, Swear, Aſſert, Affirm, 
Proteſt, Declare, Maintain. 18 

To Awake, Awaken. 50 

B. 

Bad, Vile. 209 
Bargain, Contract, Agreement. 367 
Barter, Truck, Exchange. 160 
Baſhful, Aſhamed. 299 
Battle, Combat, Fight. 25 
To Be, Exiſt, Subſiſt. 4.3 
Beam, Ray. 330 
Beam, Rafter. 248 
To Beat, Strike. 277 
Beautiful, Handſome, Pretty. 26 


Beggarly, Abje&t, Low, Mean. 5 
Behaviour, Air, Addreſs, Mien, Manners, 


Deportment, Carriage. Il 
To Behold, Look at, See, View. 81 
Benediction, Bleſſing. 321 


Beneficence, Benevolence. 230 
Beneficial, Advantageous, Profitable. 80 
Benevolence, Benignity, Kindneſs, Tender- 

neſs, Humanity. 27 


Benevolence, Beneficence. 236 
Beſides 5 


I 


Beſides, Furthermore, Moreover. 58 
Between, Betwixt. 326 
Bias, Inclination, Propenſion. 56 
To Bid, Order. 174 
Big, Great, Large. 02 
Billow, Wave, Surge. 54 
To Bind, Tie. 134 
Bleſſing, Benediction. 322 
Bliſs, Felicity, Happineſs. 31 
Boggy, Marhy. 328 
Boldneſs, Audaciouſneſs, Effrontery, Impu- 
dence. 79 
Book, Volume. 138 
Bottom, Dale, Vale, Valley. 92 
Bounds, Limits, Confines. 32 
Bounty, Liberality, Generoſity. 213 
Bravery, Reſolution, Intrepidity, Courage, 
Valour. 116 
Brightneſs, Light, Splendor, 106 
Brilliancy, Radiancy, Luſtre, 107 
ToBring, Fetch. 313 
Broad, Wide, 320 
Brook, Rivulet, Stream. 337 
Burden, Load. | 35 
Buſineſs, Affairs. 148 
Buſineſs, Trade, Profeſſion. 347 
Buttreſs, Support, Prop. 16 
C. 
Calamity, Misfortune, Diſaſter. 123 
To Call, Name. 263 
Cannot, Impoſſible. 73 
Capacity, Ability. 143 
Care, Caution, Prudence Diſcretion. 38 


Carriage, 
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Carriage, Air, Addreſs, Mien, Deportment, | 


Behaviour. 11 | 

Caſe, Circumſtance, Conjuncture, Occaſion, | 

Occurrence, 163 

Cave, Cell. 319 

To Ceaſe, Finiſh, Leave off. 00 | 
Celebrated, Famous, Renowned, IIIuſtri- 
| ous. 44 
Cell, Cave. 318 
Chamber, Apartment, Room. 249 
Chance, Fortune. 217 
Change, Variation. 186 
Changeable, Inconſtant, Fickle, Unſtea- 
dy. - 18 
Charm, Enchantment, Spell. 36 
Charms, Graces, 341 
Charms, Attractions, Allurements, 20 
To Chaſtiſe, Puniſh, Diſcipline, Correct. 37 
Chief, Head. 93 
Choaked, Suffocated, Smothered, 332 
To Chooſe, make Choice of. 150 
To Chooſe, Take. 149 
To Chooſe, Prefer. 151 
Church, Temple. 68 
Circumſpection, Regard, Conſideration. 39 
Circumſtance, Caſe, Conjuncture, Occaſion, 
Occurrence. 163 
Clergyman, Parſon. 33! 
Cleverneſs, Ingenuity, Parts, Abilities. 13 
Cloak-bag, Portmanteau, Trunk. 333 
Cloaths, Drels. 211 
Clock, Dial. 354 
Clowniſh, Unpolite, 192 
Colours, Flags. 307 
Column, Pillar. 238 
Combat, Fight, Battle. 25 


Commerce, 


18 EA; 


Commerce, Trade, Traffic. 159 
Commiſeration, Compaſſion, Pity. 356 
Common, Ordinary. 197 
Compaſſion, Commiſeration, Pity. 356 
To Compel, Conſtrain, Oblige, Force. 203 
Complaiſant, Polite, Well-bred, 120 
Complete, Perfect, Finiſhed, 122 
To Complete, End, Conclude, Finiſh, 7 
Complete, Entire. 296 
Complicated, Involved. 345 
To Comprehend, Conceive, Underſtand. 199 
To Conceal, Diſſemble, Diſguiſe. 311 
To Concern, Regard, Louch. 66 
To Conclude, Complete, End, Finiſh. 7 
Concluſion, Sequel. 255 
Condition, State, Situation, | 111 
Conduct, Management, Direction, Adminiſ- 
tration, Government. 125 
To Conduct, Lead, Guide. 294 
Confeſſion, Acknowledgement. 22 
Confines, Limits, Bounds. 32 
To Conquer, Subdue, Overcome, 52 
To Conſent, Agree, Acquieſce. 124 
Conſtancy, Reſolution, Steadineſs, 310 
Conſternation, Aſtoniſhment, Wonder, A- 
mazement, Surpriſe. 212 
To Conſtrain, Compel, Oblige, Force. 203 
Content, Satisfaction. 224 
Contented, Satisfied. 170 
Contiguous, Adjacent, 235 
Continual, Continued, I73 
Continually, Always, Perpetually. 100 
Continuance, Continuation. 172 
Continued, Continual. 173 
Contract, Agreement, Bargain. 367 
Converſation, Diſcourſe. 363 
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Copy, Model, 287 
Counbel, Admonition, Advice. 23 
Courage, Bravery, Reſolution, Valour, In- 
trepidity. 116 
Covetous, N iggardly, Miſerly, Avaritious. 21 
Coward, Poltron. 278 
Crime, F ault. 202 
Crooked, Deformed, Humpbacked. 121 
To Cry, Weep. 359 
Cunning, Device, Trick, Artifice, Strata- 
gem, Fineſſe. 40 
Cure, Remedy, 178 
Current, Stream, 338 
Cuſtom, Faſhion, 185 
Cuſtoms, Manners, Faſhions. 42 
* 
D. Fa 

Dale, Bottom, V ale, Vaud” 92 
Danger, Hazard, Riſk, once, 77 
Darkneſs, Obſcurity. 266 
Death, Deceaſe, Departure. 90 
To Declare, Proteſt, Maintain, Avouch, Aſſert, 
Atteſt, Aver, Affirm, Swear. 18 

To Deereaſe, Diminiſh, Abate, Leſſen. 3 
Deed, Action, Act. 9 
Defamation, Detraction. 315 
Defect, Imperfection, Fault. 201 
Deformed, Crooked, Humpbacked. 121 
Dejected, Dull, 2 — 

ly. I 

"% 00 Fine. 309 
Delight, Pleaſure. 223 
Departure, Death, Deceaſe. 90 
Deportment, Air, Addreſs, Mien, Carriage, 
Behaviour, Manners. 11 


Deriſion, 


0 EM 


Deriſion, Ridicule, . _ 
To Deſert, Abandon, Forſake, Relinquiſh, 
Leave, Quit. 1 
Deſign, Aim, View. 34 
Deſign, Intention. 191 
Deſign, Project. 303 
Deſtiny, Lot. 5 218 
To Detain, Keep. 344 
Determination, Reſolution. 85 
To Deteſt, Hate, Loath, Abhor. 4 
Detraction, Defamation. 314 
Detriment, Harm, Hurt, Injury, Ar 
1 

Device, Trick, Stratagem, Cunning, Arti- 
fice, Fineſſe. 40 

Devotion, Religion, Piety. 219 

Devotion, Paſſion, Attachment, 291 

Dial, Clock. 354 

Difference, Diſpute, Quarrel. 102 

To Diminich, Decreaſe, Abate, Leſſen. ' 

Direction, Adminiſtration, Conduct, Ma- 

nagement, Government, 125 
To Diſannul, Abolith, Abrogate, Repeal, 1 
voke. 

Diſaſter, Misfortune, Calamity. 123 
Diſcerning, Knowing. > "ml 
Diſcernment, Judgment. | 109 

To Diſcipline, Correct, Chaſtiſe, Puniſh. 37 
To Diſcloſe, Diſcover, Divulge, Reveal, Tell. 60 

Diſcourſe, Converſation. 302 

Diſcretion, Prudence, Caution, Care. 38 

Diſdain, Haughtinels. 179 

Diſeaſe, Diſtemper, Siekneſs. 104 

Difgraceful, Scandalous. 297 

To Diſguiſe, Maſk. | 271 


To Diſguiſe, Conceal, Diſſemble. 370 


ENU i A 


To Diſperſe, Scatter. 

To Diſſemble, Conceal, Diſguiſe. 
Ditch, Trench. 
Diverſion, Amuſement, 
Diverſity, Variety. 
Diverting, Merry, Gay. 


Divination, Prediction. 


Dominion, Authority, Power, 137 
Double-entendre, Equivocation, Ambigui- 

ty. | 61 
Doubt, Suſpenſe, Uncertainty. 164 
To Dread, Fear, be Apprehenſive, be Afraid. 131 
Dregs, Sediment. 324 
Drels, Cloaths, 211 
Drunk, Fuddled, Intoxicated. 306 
Dull, Dejected, Melancholy, Low-ſpirit- 
ed. 166 
Duty, Obligation. 46 
To Dwell, Live. 47 

E. 

Eaſy, Ready. 342 
Effectual, Efficacious. 370 
Effigy, Image, Statue. 208 
Effort, Endeavour. 240 

I ffrontery, Audaciouſneſs, Boldneſs, Impu- 
dence. | 79 
Elegant, Genteel. 270 
Emolument, Gain, Lucre, Profit, 140 
Empire, Kingdom. 221 
Enchantment, Charm, Spell. 30 
To End, Complete, Conclude, Finiſh. 7 
End, Extremity. 33 
Endeavour, Effort. 240 


To Endow, Eftabliſh, Inſtitute, Found. 21 


11 


To Engage, Oblige. 304 
=_ To ion, Increaſe. 10 
f Encmous, Huge, Vaſt, Immenſe. 69 
4 Lnough, Sufficient. 17 
: Entire, Complete. 296 
Epiſtle, Letter. 244 
; Fquiveratio:, Ambiguity, Double-entendre. 61 
4 Erudition, Literature, Learning. 95 
N To Eſtehlich, Endow, Inftitute, Found. 216 
* Eſtecp, Regard, Veneration, Reſpect. 161 
= Vent, Incident. 49 
Every, All. 355 
To Exce!l, be Excellent. 261 
f Nc lence, Excellency. 176 
; Tos Excellent, Excell. 261 
]'xchange, Barter, Truck. 160 
Lxcurſion, Ramble, Jaunt. 225 
Excuſe, Pardon, Forgiveneſs 45 

To Exiſt, Be, Subſiſt. 42 

To Expect, Hope. 135 
Expeditious, Aſſiduous, Quick. 18 3 
Experiment, Trial, Proof. 207 
Expreſſion, Word, Term. 88 
Exprèſſion, Word. 258 

To Extol, Praiſe. 265 
Extremely, Very. 141 

Extrem ity, End. 33. 

F. 

To Fade, Wither. 155 
Falſehood, Lie. 227 
Familiar, Intimate, Acquainted. 237 


Famous, Celebrated, Illuſtrious, Renowned. 44 
Fanciful, Fantaſtical, Maggotty, Whimſi- 
cal, 142 
Faſhion, 
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Faſhion, Cuſtom. 185 
Faſhion, Figure, Form. 200 N 
Of Faſhion, of 3 112 


Faſhions, Cuſtoms, Manners, 42 | 
Faſt, Abſtinence, 234 
F aſt, Hard, 353 | 
F atigued, Weary, Tired. \ 105 
Fault, Crime, 202 
Fault, Imperfection, Defect. 201 
To Fear, Dread, be Afraid, be Apprehenſive. 
To Feel, Handle. * 
F elicity, Happineſs, Bliſs, 
Fervency, Warmth. 252 
To Fetch, Bring. 7. 202 
F ickle, Inconſtant, Changeable, Unſteady. 
18 
Fight, Combat, Battle. 8 
Figure, Form, Faſhion. 200 
To Find, Meet with. 109 
To F ind out, Invent. 3 
Fine, Delicate. 309 
Fineſſe, Stratagem, Artifice, Trick, Cunning, 
Device, . 40 


ToFiniſh, Complete, End, Conclude. 
To Finiſh, Ceaſe, Leave off, 
F iniſhed, Perfect, Complete. 
-F Jags, Colours. | 
lat, Inſipid. 
Fleſh, Meat. 
ToFly, Avoid, Shun. 
Fog, Miſt. 
Footſtep, Track. 
For, As to. 
To Force, Oblige, Conſtrain, Compel, 
F orgiveneſs, Excuſe, Pardon. 


To Forſake, Abandon, Leave, 


I N D E x. 


Form, Figure, Faſhion. 


ſert, Vu. 
To Fortify, Gaxriſon. 
Fortune, Chance. 


To Found, Inſtitute, Eftabliſh, Endow. 


| 200 
Relinquiſh, De- 


I 
295 
217 
216 


Frankneſs, Plainneſs, Ingenuouſneſs, Since-. 


rity. 
Frequently, Often, 
Freſh, Recent, New. 
Frugality, Oeconomy. 
Fuddled, Drunk, Intoxicated. 
Furthermore, Moreover, Beſides. 


G. 
Gaiety, Joy. 


Gain, Lucre, Profit, Emolument, 


Gallantry, Love. 


To Garriſon, Fortify. 


Gay, Merry, Diverting. 


To Gaze, Stare. 


Genealogy, Pedigree. 

General, Univerſal, 
Generoſity, Liberality, Bounty. 
Genius, Talent. 

Genteel, Elegant. 

Gentle, Tame. 


To Get up, Riſe. 
To Give, Preſent, Offer. 


Glib, Slippery. 


lory, Honour, 


To Go back, Return. 


Gold, Golden. 
Good-Fortune, Proſperity. 
Good-Humour, Good Nature. 


206 


30 


O 5 Government, 


. 


Government, Conduct, Direction, Manage. 


ment, Adminiſtration, 125 
Graces, Charms. 341 
Grave, Serious, Staid. 63 
Great, Big, Large. 62 
Great, Sublime. 260 
Grot, Grotto. 318 

To Grow, Increaſe. 285 
To Guide, Conduct, Lead. 294 
To Gulp, Swallow. 314 
Gulp, Abyſs. | 84 
H. 
To Handle, Feel. 267 
Handſome, Beautiful, Pretty. 26 
To Hanker after, have a Mind for, Wiſh for, 

Long for, Luſt after. 139 

Happineſs, Felicity, Bliſs, 31 

Hard, Faſt. 353 
Harm, Hurt, Injury, Detriment, Miſchief. 

181 

Haſty, Paſſionate. 118 
To Hate, Abhor, Loath, Deteſt. 4 
To Have, hoſſeſs. 24 
Haughtineſs, Diſdain, 179 
Haughtineſs, Pride, Vanity, Preſumption, 
Arrogance. 177 
Hazard, Danger, Venture, Riſk. 77 
Head, Chief. 93 
Headſtrong, Obſtinate, Opiniated, Prepoſſel!- 
ed, Infatuated. 214 

_ Heap, Pile. 89 
To Hear, Hearken, | 198 
Heavineſs, Weight. 204 
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Heavy, Weighty. 51 
To Help, Succour, Relieve, Aſſiſt. 99 
Herb, Plant, 284 
High, Lofty. 325 
Honour, Glory. 74 
To Hope, Expect. 135 
Houſe, Tenement. 250 
Hovel, Shed. : 273 
However, Nevertheleſs, Yet, In the mean 
while. 175 
Huge, Vaſt, Immenſe, Enormous. 69 
Humanity, Tenderneſs, Benevolence, Be- 
nignity, Kindneſs, 27 
Humpbacked, Crooked, Deformed. 121 

J. 
Idea, Imagination, Thought, Notion. 147 
Ill, Sick. 103 
Illuſt rious, Famous, Celebrated, Renowned. 
+4 
Image, Effigy, Statue, 208 


Imagination, Idea, Notion, Thought. 147 
Immediately, Inſtantly, Now, Preſently. 184 


Immenſe, Huge, Enormous, Vaſt. 69 
Impediment, Obſtruction, Obſtacle. 94 
Imperfection, Fault, Defect. _ 
Impertinent, Impudent, Saucy. 304 


Impoſſible, Cannot. 73 

Impudence, Effrontery, Boldneſs, Audaciout- 
neſs, 79 

Impudent, Impertinent, Saucy. 

In the mean while, However, Yet, Neverthe- 


leſs. 175 
In order to, To. 127 
Incident, Event. 49 


Incl:nation, 


1 


Inclination, Propenſion, Bias. 5 
Inconſiſtent, Unreaſonable, Abſurd. 233 
Inconſtant, Fickle, Changeable, Unſteady. 


Judgment, 


18 
To Increaſe, Enlarge. 8 
To Increaſe, Grow. 285 
Indigence, Poverty, Need, Want, Neceſſity. 
28 
Indolent, Lazy. a 262 
Ineffectually, In vain, To no purpoſe. 53 
Infatuated, Prepoſſeſſed, Headſtrong, Opini- 
ated, Obſtinate. 214 
Influence, Sway, Weight. 136 
Ingenuity, Cleverneſs, Parts, Abilities. 13 
Ingenuouſneſs, Plainneſs, Frankneſs, Since- 
rity. 206 
Injury, Hurt, Harm, Miſchief, Detriment. 
5 181 
To Enquire, Aſk, Interrogate. 96 
To Inſinuate, Suggeſt. 196 
Inſipid, Flat. 343 
Inſtant, Moment. 41 
To Inſtitute, Found, Eſtabliſh, Endow. 216 
To Inſtruct, Learn, Teach. 132 
Inſult, Aﬀront, Abuſe. 126 
Intention, Deſign. 191 
To Interrogate, Inquire, Aſk. 90 
Intimate, Acquainted, Familiar. 237 
Intoxicated, Fuddled, Drunk. 366 
Intrepidity, Reſolution, Valour, Courage, 
. Bravery. 116 
To Invent, Find out. | 301 
Involved, Complicated. 345 
Jaunt, Excurſion, Ramble. 225 
Joining, Union. 110 
Joy, Gaiety. 302 
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udgment, Diſcernment. 16 
Juice Right * 
Juſtneſs, Preciſion. 289 
K. 
To Keep, Detain. 44 
Kindneſs, Benevolence, Tenderneſs, Be- 
nignity, Humanity. 27 
Kingdom, Empire. 221 
| Knowing, Diſcerning. 157 
E L. 
by Lampoon, Satire. 241 
£3 Language, Tongue. 305 
9 Large, Big, Great. | 62 
y Lazineſs, Noth, Sluggiſhneſs. 180 
Lazy, Indolent. | 262 
To Lead, Conduct, Guide. 294 
? Lean, Meagre, 316 
I To Learn, Study. 15 
To Learn, Inſtrudt, Teach. 132 
Learned, Able, Skilful. 220 
Learning, Literature, Erudition. 95 
To Leave, Abandon, Forſake, Relinquiſh, Deſert, 
Quit. 1 
To Leave off, Ceaſe, Finiſh. nal 
To Leſſen, Abate, Diminith, Decreaſe. 3 
To Let down, Lower. 282 
Letter, Epiſtle. 2244 
Level, Smooth. 154 
Libcrality, Generoſity, Bounty. 213 | 
Lie, Falſehood. 227 | 
To Lift, Raiſe. 215 
Light, Splendor, Brightneſs, 106 1 
| Likewiſe, 1 


1 


Likewiſe, Alſo. 305 
Limits, Confines, Bounds. 32 
Literature, Learning, Erudition, 95 
Little, Small. 144 
To Live, Dwell. 47 
Load, Burden. | 35 
To Loath, Abhor, Hate, Deteſt. = 
Lodging, Apartment. 251 
Lofty, High. 25 
To Long for, Wiſh for, have a Mind for, Han- 
ker after, Luſt after. 139 
To Look at, Behold, See, View. = 
Lot, Deſtiny. 218 
Love, Gallantry. 282 | 
Lover, In Love. | 2922 
Low, Abject, Mean, Beggarly. 5 
| To Lower, Let down. 283 
Low- ſpirited, Dull, Dejected, Melancho- 
. ly. 166 
F oo! Gain, Emolument, Profit. 140 
x Luſtre, Brilliancy, Radiancy, 107 
q Luxury, Voluptuouſneſs. 230 
: M. 
f Maggotty, Fantaſtical, Fanciful, Whimſi- 
; cal, 142 
-} To Maintain, Proteſt, Declare, Affirm, Aſſert, 
. Avouch, Swear, Aver, Atteſt. 18 
] Management, Adminiſtration, Conduct, Di- 
rection, Government, = = 
6 To Manifeſt, Publiſh, Proclaim. 59 4 
Manners, Mien, Addreſs, Air, Deportment, 
" Carriage, Behaviour, II ; 
j | Manners, Cuſtoms, Faſhions. 42 
4 Mariner, Sailor, Seaman. 17 
Marſhy, 
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Marſhy, Boggy. 328 
To Maſk, Diſguiſe. 271 
Matter, Subject. 270 
Meagre, Lean. 316 
Mean, Low, Abject, Beggarly. 5 
Means, Ways. 71 
Meat, Fleſh. 152 
To Meet with, Find. 109 
Melancholy, Dull, Low- ſpirited, Deject- 
e 8 5 : | 166 
erry, Gay, Diverting. I 
Methoaical, Regular. f — 
| Middle, Midft. 327 
i Mien, Air, Addreſs, Manners, Deportment, 
1 Carriage. 11 
| To have a Mind for, Long for, Wiſh for, Han- 
f ker after, Luſt after. 139 
5 Mine, My own. 308 
15 Miſchief, Hurt, Harm, Injury, Detriment. 
* 181 
F Miſerly, Niggardly, Covetous, Avaritious. 21 
# Mlisfortune, Diſaſter, Calamity. 123 
Miſt, Fog. 275 
Model, Copy. 28 
Modeſt, Reſerved. 29 
Moment, Inſtant. 41 
Moreover, Furthermore, Beſides. 58 
To Muſe, Think, Study. 279 
Mute, Silent. 247 
My own, Mine. 208 
N. 
To Name, Call. 263 ,YÞ 
Near, Nigh. 309 | 


ls neceſſary, Ought, Should, 57 
Neceſlity, 


IAD 
Neceſſity, Need, Indigence, Want, Poverty. 


28 
Nevertheleſs, In the mean while, However, 

Yet. 175 
New, Freſh, Recent. 257 
Niggardly, Miſerly, Covetous, Avaritious. 21 
Nigh, Near. 369 

To No purpoſe, Ineffectually, In vain. 53 
No, Not. 259 
Notes, Remarks, Obſervations. 113 
Notion, Idea, Imagination, Thought. 147 
Novel, Tale, Romance, Story. 171 
Now, Preſently, Immediately, Inſtantly, 184 
O. 
To make Oath of, Swear, 339 
Obligation, Duty. 46 ö 
To Oblige, Force, Conftrain, Compel. 203 5 
To Oblige, Engage. | 304 | 
Oblong, Oval. 274 
Obſcurity, Darkneſs. 266 
Obſervations, Notes, Remarks, I13 


To Obſerve, Remark. 145 
Obſtacle, Obſtruction, Impediment. 94 
Obſtinate, Opiniated, Prepoſſeſſed, Infatua- 

ted, Headſtrong. : 214 
Obſtruction, Obſtacle, Impediment. 94 
Occaſion, Occurrence, Caſe, Circumſtance, 


Conjuncture. 163 
Occan, Sea. 228 
Oeconomy, Frugality. 210 

To Offer, Preſent, Give. 209 
Often, Frequently. 72 
Old, Antient, Antique, 86 


On, Upon. 8 
; | Only, 
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Only, Alone, 281 

Opiniate, Opbſtinate, Prepoſſeſſed, Infatua- 

| ted, Ecauttrong. 214 

n Opinion, Sentiment, Thought, 115 

4 Order, Rule, 334 

: Order, Regularity, 158 

T. Order, Bid. 174 

A Ordinary, Common, 197 

1 Ought, Should, Is Neceſſary, 57 

55 Outſide, Appearance. 128 

I Oval, Oblong. 273 

To Overcome, Subdue, Conquer. 52 
[x P. 4 
4 | 
þ Pardon, Forgiveneſs, Excuſe. 45 [ 
; Parſon, Clergyman. ; 331 5 
: Parts, Abilities, Cleverneſs, Ingenuity, 13 
+ Paſſion, Attachment, Devotion, 291 | 
* Paſſionate, in a Paſſion, Angry. 117 | 

* Paſſionate, Haſty. 118 

79 Peace, Quiet, Tranquillity. 67 

Pedigree, Genealogy. 361 

Penetrating, Piercing. 167 

People, Perſons. | 65 

To Perceive, See. 130 

Perfect, Finiſhed, Complete. 122 

To Permit, Tolerate, Suffer. 193 
Perpetually, Continually, Always. 100 | 
Perſuaſion, Religion, 243 | 
Piercing, Penetrating. 167 | 
Piety, D Devotion. 219 

Pile, Heap. N 89 

Pillar, Column. 238 

Pity, Compaſſion, Commiſeration. 356 


To Place, Put. 


Plainneſs, 


IN D E X. 


lainncee , Frankneſs, Ingenuouſ- 
nels, 206 
Plant, Herb. 284 
Pleaſing, Agreeable. 340 
Pleaſure, Delight. 223 
Plenty, Abundance, ; 253 
Polite, Complaiſant, V- =Il-bred, 120 
Poltron, Coward. 278 
Portmanteau, Cloak-bag, Trunk. 333 
To Poſſeſs, Have. 24 
Power, Authority, Dominion. 137 
To Praiſe, Extol. 265 
Prepend, Prebendary, 302 
Preciſion, Abſtraction, 288 
Preciſion, Juſtneſs. 289 
Prediction, Divination, 348 
To Prefer, Chooſe, ISI 
Prepoſſe ſſed, Opiniated, Obſtinate, Infatua- 
ted, Headſtrong. 214 
Prerogative, Privilege. 156 
To Preſent, Give, Offer. 209 


Preſently, Immediately, Now, Inſtantly. 184 
Preſumption, Havghtineſs, Vanity, Arro- 


gance, Pride, 17] 
Pretty, Handſome, Beautiful. 26 
Pride, Haughtineſs, Vanity, Arrogance, Pre- 

ſumption, | 177 

To Proclaim, Publiſh, Manifeſt. 59 
Profeſſion, Trade, Buſineſs. 347 
Profit, Emolument, Gain, Lutere. 340 
Profitable, Advantageous, Beneficial, 80 
Project, Deſign. 303 
Proof, Trial, Experiment. 207 
Prop, Buttreſs, Support. 16 
Propenſion, Inclination, Bias. 56 
Proſpect, View. 272 


Proſperity, 
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Proſperity, Good Fortune. 
Prudence, Wiſdom. 
Prudence, Diſeretion, Caution, Care. 
Public-houſe, Ale houſe. 
To Publiſh, Prociaim, Manifeſt. 
To Pu niſh, Chaſtiſe, Correct, Diſcipline, 
To Put, Place. 


Q 
Quality, Talent. 
Of Quality, of Faſhion. 
Quarrel, Difference, Diſpute. 
Quick, Soon, Speedily, 


Quick, Expeditious, Aſſiduous. 
Quiet, Peace, 1 


To Quit, Abandon, Leave, Forſake, Relinquiſh, 


Deſert. 


R. 


Radiancy, Brilliancy, Luſtre. 
Rafter, Beam. 
To Raiſe, Lift. 
Ramble, Excurſion, Jaunt. 
Ray, Beam. 
Ready, Eaſy. 
To Receive, Take, Accept. 
Recent, Freſh, New. 
To Reconcile, Adjuſt. 
Reform, Reformation. 
Regard, Circumſpection, Conſideration. 
Regard, Reſpect, Veneration, Eſteem. 
To Regard, Concern, Touch. 
To Regret, be Sorry for. 
Regular, Methodical. 


1 


335 


Regularity, 


. 
. Order. 


158 


To Relieve, UCCOUT, Help, Aſſiſt. 99 
Religion, Perſuaſion. 243 
Religion, Piety, Devotion. 219 

To Relinquiſh, Abandon, Forſake, Leave, De- 

ſert, Quit. I 

To Remain, Stay. 48 

To Remark, Obſerve. 145 
Remarks, Obſervations, Notes. 113 
Remedy, Cure. 178 

To Renounce, Reſign, Abdicate. 2 


Renowned, Celebrated, Famous, 1 


To Repeal, Revoke, Aboliſh, Diſannul, 1555 


ate. 6 

To Reprimand, Reprove. 340 
Reſerved, Modeſt. 298 
Reſident, Ambaſſador. 323 
To Reſign, Renounce, Abdicate. 2 
Reſolution, Determination 85 
Reſolution, Conſtancy, Steadineſs. 310 
Reſolution, Valour, Courage, Bravery, In- 
trepidity. 116 

To Reſtore, Return, Surrender. 205 
Retinue, 'Irain. 162 
To Return, Go back. 45 


To Return, Reſtore, Surrender. 205 
To Reveal, Tell, Diſcover, Divulge, Diſcloſe. 60 
To Revoke, Repeal, Diſannul, Abrogate, * 


Ii 


Ridicule, Deriſion. 358 
Right, Juſtice. 105 
Rigour, Severity. 98 
Riot, Uproar, Tumult. 55 
To Riſe, Get up. 266 
Riſk, Hazard, Danger, Venture. 77 
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Rivulet, Stream, Brook. 
Road, Way. 


Robuſt, Strong, Stout, Sturdy. 
Rogue, Sharper, Thief. 


Romance, Tale, Story, Novel. | 


Room, Chamber, Apartment. 
Rough, Rugged, 
Rule, Order. 


8. 


Sailor, Seaman, Mariner. 
Satire, Lampoon. 

Satisfaction, Content. 
Satisfied, Contented. 

Saucy, Impertinent, Impudent. 
Scandalous, Diſgraceful. 


To Scatter, Diſperſe. 


School, Academy. 

Sea, Ocean, 
Seaman, Sailor, Mariner. 
Sediment, Dregs. 


To See, Perceive. 
To See, Look at, Behold, View. 
To Seem, Appear. 


Sequel, Concluſion. 
Sentiment, Opinion, Thought, 
Serious, Staid, Grave. 
Serviceabie, Uſeful. 

Servitude, Slavery. 

Severe, Auſtere. 

Severity, Rigour. 


To Shake, Tremble. 


Sharp, Sour, Acid, 
Sharper, Kogue, Thief. 
Should, Ought, is Neceſſary. 


NE. 


To Shun, Avoid, Fly. 97 N 
Sick, III. 103 
Sickneſs, Diſeaſe, Diſtemper. 104 | 
Sign, Signal. 280 
Silent, Mute, 247 
Sincerity, Plainneſs, Frankneſs, Ingenuouſ- 
neſs, 206 
Situation, Condition, State. 111 
Skilful, Able, Learned. 220 
Slavery, Servitude. 239 
Slippery, Glib. 357 
Sloth, Sluggiſhneſs, Lazineſs. 180 
Small, Little. 144 
Smooth, Level. 154 
Smothered, Suffocated, Choaked 331 
Sober, Temperate, Abſtemious. 231 
1 Social. 229 
oon, Speedily, Quick. 182 
To be Sorry for, — 336 
Sour, Acid, Sharp. 232 
4 Spell, Charm, Enchantment. 36 
Spire, Steeple, Tower. 242 
i:M In Spite of, Againſt. 78 
f Splendor, Light, Brightneſs. 106 
To Stare, Gaze. 82 
i Statue, Effigy, Image. 208 
| ToStay, Remain. 48 
1 Steadineſs, Reſolution, Conſtancy. 310 
| Steeple, Spire, Tower. 242 
Storm, Tempeſt. 351 
Story, Tale, Novel, Romance. 171 
Stout, Strong, Sturdy, Robuſt. 119 
Stratagem, 13 Trick, Artifice, Fineſſe, 
Cunning. 40 
Stream, Current. 338 


Stream, Rivulet, Brook. 37 
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To Strike, Beat. 277 
Strong, Sturdy, Robuſt, Stout. 119 
To Study, Learn. 15 
To Study, Think, Muſe. 279 
To Subdue, Overcome, Conquer. 52 
Subject, Matter. 270 
Sublime, Great. 260 
To Subſiſt, Be, Exiſt. 43 
To Succour, Help, Relieve, Aſſiſt. 99 
To Suffer, Tolerate, Permit. 193 
Sufficient, Enough. 17 
Suffocated, Smothered, Choaked. 332 
To Suggeſt, Inſinuate. 196 
Support, Buttreſs, Prop. 16 
Surge, Wave, Billow. 54 
Surmiſe, Suſpicion. 2 
Surprize, Amazement, Aſtoniſhment, Won- 
der, Conſternation. 212 
To Surrender, Reſtore, Return. 205 
Suſpenſe, Doubt, Uncertainty. 164 
Suſpicion, Surmiſe. 254 
To Swallow, Gulßp. 31 
Sway, Influence, Weight, 1 8 
Fo Swear, Declare, Aſfirm, Atteſt, Avouch, Aver, 
Maintain, Proteſt, Aſſert. 18 
To Swear, make Oach of. 339 
T, 
To Take, Chooſe. 149 
To Fake, Receive, Accept. 114 
Tale, Novel, Romance, Story. 171 
Talent, Genius. 64 
Talent, Quality. 264 
Tame, Gentle. | 133 
To Teach, Infiruct, Learn. =D 
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To Tell, Reveal, Diſcover, Divulge, Diſcloſe. 60 


Temperate, Abſtemious, Sober. 
Tempeſt, Storm. 
Temple, Church. 
Tenement, Houſe, 
Term, Expreſſion, Word. 
Thief, Sharper, Rogue. 
To Think, Study, Muſe. 
Thought, Notion, Idea, Imagination. 
Thought, Sentiment, Opinion, 
To Tie, Bind. 
Tired, Weary, Fatigued. 
To, In order to. 
To Tolerate, Suffer, Permit. 
Tongue, Language. 
To Touch, Concern, Regard. 
Tower, Steeple, Spire. 
Track, Footſtep. 
Trade, Buſineſs, Profeſſion. 
Trade, Traffic, Commerce. 
— 8 
ranquillity, Peace, Quiet. 
— 477 yn 
To T remble, Shake. 
Trench, Ditch. 
Trial, Proof, Experiment. 
Truck, Barter, Exchange. 
Trunk, Portmanteau, Cloak-bag, 
Tumult, Uproar, Riot. 


U. 


. Suſpenſe, Doubt. 
To Underſtand, Comprehend, Conceive, 
Union, Joining. 


Univerſal, General. 


231 
351 

68 
250 

88 
190 
279 
147 


87 
Univerſe, 
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Univerſe, World. 75 
Unpolite, Clowniſh, 192 
Unreaſonable, Inconſiſtent, Abſurd, 233 
Unſteady, Fickle, Inconſtant, Changeable. 


f | 189 
Up, Upright, 306 
Upon, On. 8 
Upright, Up. 305 
Uproar, Tumult, Riot. 55 
Uſeful, Serviceable. 83 

| V. | 

In vain, Ineffectual, to No purpoſe. 53 
Vale, Valley, Bottom, Dale. 2 


Valour, Reſolution, Courage, Bravery, Intre- 

pidity. | 116 
Value, Worth. 91 
Vanity, Haughtineſs, Preſumption, Arro- 


gance, Pride. 177 
Variation, Change. 186 
Variation, Variety. 187 
Variety, Diverſity. 101 
Vaſt, Immenſe, Huge, Enormous. 69 
Veneration, Eſteem, Regard, Reſpect. 161 
Venture, Riſk, Danger, Hazard. 77 
Verſion, Tranſlation. | 268 
Very, Extremely. 141 

To View, Behold, See, Look at. 81 
View, Aim, Deſign. 34 
View, Proſpect. 272 
Vile, Bad. 269 
Viſion, Apparition. ; 129 
Volume, Book. 138 


Voluptuouſneſs, Log 23 


. 


W. 


Warmth, F ervency. 
Wave, Surge, Billow. 
Way, Road. 
i Ways, Means. 
Weapons, Arms. 
Weary, Tired, Fatigued. 
| To Weep, Cry. 
| Weight, Heavineſs. 
[ Weight, Influence, Sway. 
| Weighty, Heavy. 
[ Well- bred, Com, plaiſant, Polite, 120 
l Whimſical, F — Fanciful, Maggot- 


| ty. . 142 
1 Wide, Broad. 320 
| Wideneſs, Width. 371 
| To Wiſh for, have a Mind for, Long for, Han- 
" ker after, Luſt after. | 129 
Wiſdom, Prudence, | | 108 
| To Wither, Fade. I55 
[| Wonder, Aſtoniſhment, Amazement, Sur- 
li prize, Conſternation. 4 
Word, Expreſſion. 258 
Word, Term, Expreſſion. 88 
World, Univerſe. 75 
Worth, Value. 91 


v. 


Yet, However, Nevertheleſs, In the mean 
while, * 175 


